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Changes in Goals with Adult Increasing Age 
Raymond G. Kuhlen 


Syracuse University 


and George H. Johnson 


University of New Mexico 


Although it is possible to infer certain adult 
age changes in goals and motivations from the 
general literature relating to changes in ad- 
justment, personality, interests, and attitudes 
during maturity and old age [4], there is al- 
most a complete absence of direct data on goals 
or purposes characterizing different adult ages 
beyond twenty. The present paper presents 
certain evidence that not only bears rather di- 
rectly on this issue but shows marked age 
trends during the adult years. 


Procedure 


In connection with a general survey’ of the 
job satisfaction and job adjustment of teachers 
of different ages the following question was 
asked : 


What would you most like to be doing ten years 
from now? The purpose of this question is to get 
some picture of what your own vocational or other 
goals and plans are for the future. Please be as 
explicit as you can, but indicate your general feel- 
ings even if very vague. 


Responses to this question (written as free- 
response answers) were categorized into one of 
nine categories: (1) Be retired, no plans 
stated; (2) Be retired, some mention of plans; 
(3) Remain in educational work, same job or 
no mention of specific job; (4) Remain in 
education, different job or promotion; (5) 
Get into other kind of work (i.e., out of edu- 
cational work) ; (6) Get married and/or have 
a family; (7) Have own home or family, be a 
housewife; (8) Don’t know or indefinite; (9) 
No reply to question.2, Tabulations were by 
IBM. In reporting the results below, cate- 
*Later papers by G. H. Johnson will describe the 
instrument used in the survey and the general re- 
sults relating to job satisfaction and adjustment. 


2Fifty-seven subjects failed to respond, and 11 
“didn’t know” or gave indefinite replies. 


gories “1” and “2” (relating to retirement), 
which were about equally represented in the 
responses, were combined. Although cate- 
gories “6” and “7” (relating to marriage and 
home) were also combined, only two cases of 
single women (age 30-34) fell in category 
“7,” and no married women fell in category 
“6”; thus for practical purposes the categories 
may be considered as separately treated in the 
section giving the results. 

The returns here reported were obtained 
from high school and elementary school 
teachers, the present sample representing a 39 
per cent return of questionnaires placed in in- 
dividual teachers’ mail boxes in their school 
with a stamped, addressed, return envelope, 
and a covering letter. The age, sex, and mari- 
tal status of the respondents is reported in 
Table 1. Single men were not represented in 
the returns in sufficient numbers to warrant 
inclusion in the present report. 


Table 1 
Distribution of the Subjects (467 Single Women, 
280 Married Women, and 218 Married Men) 
According to Age, Sex, and Marital Status 





Age by Semidecades 





Group 20— 25- 30— 35— 40—- 45- 50—- 55— 60- 
24 29 34 39 44 #49 54 59 64 

Single 

Women 44 39 38 S8 66 61 #73 60 28 

Married 

Women 17 29 18 29 52 54 48 25 8 

Married 

Men — 9 25 4 53 40 19 21 7 


Results and Discussion 


The major results are charted in Figures 1, 
2, and 3 for single women, married women, 
and married men respectively. In these charts 
liberty has been taken in plotting percentages 
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for all the age groups mentioned in Table 1, 
even though the base N in some instances is 
extremely small. The only defensible reason 
for this procedure is that the age trends were 
so pronounced and regular that the small Ns 
in the youngest and oldest age groups failed to 
alter these trends. One would expect, even 
without the data at hand, that the oldest and 
youngest adults would be fairly homogeneous 
with respect to broad major goals. 

Figure 1 relates to single women. It will be 
noted that, in the 20’s, most report plans or 
hopes to be married. By the early 30’s only 
about a fifth express this “goal,” and after 40 
there is practically no mention (only 3 cases 
in the 40-44 group) of this goal. Rising, as 
the curve for “marriage” declines, is mention 
of desire for different job (still in educational 
work) or a promotion; and somewhat later 
a peak occurs in plans to remain in the same 
type of work. And by the late 40’s substantial 
portions are beginning to mention retirement 
as falling within their next ten-year plan. 
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Fig. 1. Age trends in goals of single women as 
reflected in the response of women teachers of vari- 


ous ages to the question, “What would you most 
like to be doing ten years from now?” 


To what extent is one justified in reading 
between the lines, in speculating as to what 
lies behind these trends? Although the pos- 
sibility must not be overlooked that the drop 


in marriage hopes or plans in the 20’s results 
from the marriage of those who wish to mar- 
ry, the present writers venture the suggestion 
that the decrease in marriage expectations and 
the seemingly correlated (at least in time) 
increase in job expectations represent a reori- 
entation in goals and purposes of some consid- 
erable significance for single women, a reorien- 
tation that may be fraught with substantial 
stress, which may reveal itself in dissatisfac- 
tion with many aspects of living and in gener- 
al unhappiness. Considerable anecdotal evi- 
dence*® can be marshalled in support of this 
hypothesis. Single women students, for ex- 
ample, in classes in the psychology of maturity 
and old age taught by one of the writers oc- 
casionally discuss the issue in personal con- 
ferences; indeed, one student undertook to in- 
terview informally other single women of her 
own age (30-35) and reported almost un- 
animous concern about the matter. Thus the 
decline in the “marriage” curve in Figure 1, 
in the present writers’ opinion, is due to in- 
creasing recognition that the marriageable age 
is slipping by rather than due to selective 
sampling. 

Some further support for this hypothesis, 
with reference at least to the suggestion of in- 
creased stress, can be found in the literature. 
Phillips and Greene [6] report a peak of 
neurotic response on the Bernreuter at about 
age 35 in single women teachers, and then a 
shift toward better adjustment, whereas 
among married women teachers increased age 
is associated with better adjustment score. 
Willoughby [7] reports an ““N-shaped” curve 
of neurotic score with age on his revision of 
the Thurstone inventory. This trend was 
clearest in the case of single women with the 
first peak of “neuroticism” at age 30. Data 
of Davis [2] show a secondary peak for the 
initiation of autoerotic practices at about age 
28 for single women, suggesting a certain ad- 
justment to failure to marry. Altogether, the 
evidence suggests that the age of approximate- 


®Some systematic evidence on this point is being 
obtained by the senior writer by means of a check- 
list of problems of adult life which includes such 
problems as “getting the most out of life without 
marriage” and “concerned whether I will ever get 
opportunity to marry.” Each of several hundred 
problems is rated according to degree of serious- 
ness. 
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ly 30 is for the single women a rather cru- 
cial period, characterized by stress which in- 
creases as she approaches 30 and remains un- 
married, and which decreases as she is able 
to shift her goals and values and find a new 
life orientation in occupation. 
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Fig. 2. Age trends in goals of married employed 
women as reflected in the responses of women teach- 
ers of various ages to the question, “What would 
you most like to be doing ten years from now?” 


Figure 2 shows the trends in goals for mar- 
ried women. In the 20’s especially, but also 
in the early 30’s, these married women who 
are working typically express as their goals 
that of having their own home and family 
and the wish to be a housewife. Their desire 
to stay in the same job (with a lesser—com- 
pared to single women—desire for a differ- 
ent job or promotion) reflects the secondary 
role of occupation in their lives. Desire for 
retirement begins to arise, as in the case of the 
single women, in the 40’s and climbs rapidly 
as age increases. 


Among married men, trends for whom are 
presented in Figure 3, there is a clear and 
marked emphasis upon vocational objectives. 
In young adulthood, an almost universal de- 
sire to achieve advancement is implied in the 
high frequency of mention of promotions and 
other jobs in the educational field among their 
ten-year plans. Some vocational dissatisfac- 
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Fig. 3. Age trends in goals of married men as re- 
flected in the responses of married male teachers to 
the question, “What would you most like to be do- 
ing ten years from now?’ 


tion and restlessness—whether the result of 
economic pressures that cannot be resolved on 
teachers’ salaries or the result of failure to 
advance as rapidly as hoped—is evident in the 
late 30’s and early 40’s. At these ages about 
a quarter mention a hope to be in some kind 
of work other than education.* Such 
tional restlessness in the late 30’s or early 40's 
is often assumed to exist but does not show 
up in general labor turnover statistics. It may 
characterize only the professional and business 
group. In certain other material collected by 
the senior writer, evidence for vocational dis- 
satisfaction among males also appeared about 
this time (see [5], pp. 235-236, for brief dis- 
cusssion ). 


voca- 


Emphasis up to age 50 among married men 
seems to be on vocational advancement ; there- 
after wish to stay on the same job is more fre- 
quently mentioned than other jobs or promo- 
tion. This finding is consistent with other age 
studies bearing on desire for vocational ad- 
vancement. After 50 the typical hope (or ex- 


*Fewer women than men indicated a desire to 
get into other types of work; for both married and 
single women the peak frequency was at age 35- 
39 with 10 and 12 per cent respectively so report 
ing. 
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pectation) is that the next ten years will bring 
retirement. 

In concluding this discussion, the reader’s 
attention is again invited to the fact that the 
age curves here presented are both regular 
and pronounced, in contrast to the slight age 
trends usually reported in adult studies of ad- 
justment. These data show striking shifts in 
orientations with age, with different strivings 
characterizing different phases of adult life. 
Further research, perhaps of the type described 
by Buhler [1] and by Frenkel [3] which 
strives by semiclinical interview and analysis 
to fathom the “phases of life,” or by means 
of projective devices, will likely add much to 
an understanding of the adult years and their 
basic adjustment and readjustment problems. 


Summary 


Four hundred sixty-seven single women, 
280 married women, and 218 married men 
teachers, ages 20 to 65, responded to the ques- 
tion, “What would you most like to be doing 
ten years from now ?’’, a question asked in con- 
nection with a general survey of the job sat- 
isfaction and adjustment of teachers. An an- 
alysis of the replies by semidecades indicates 
marked changes in orientation with increasing 
age. Hope to marry, expressed by the major- 
ity of single women in their 20’s, is mentioned 
by very few after 30. After 30 desire for vo- 
cational advancement is increasingly mention- 
ed. It is suggested that this shift from a mar- 
riage to a vocational orientation at about 30, a 
circumstance of considerable importance to 
single women, may be accompanied by defi- 
nite stress which is resolved only when the 
goal reorientation is accomplished. Married 
working women (teaching) show in the 20’s 
a great desire to be in their own homes as 


housewives; vocational goals are more second- 
ary than in the case of single women. Mar- 
ried men are clearly vocationally oriented. 
In young adulthood and up to the late 40’s, 
emphasis upon the part of the majority ap- 
pears to be on vocational advancement. Some 
vocational restlessness appears, reflected in the 
desire to get into other work, in the late 30’s 
and early 40’s. For all groups, interest in 
retirement within the next ten years begins to 
occur in the 40’s. It is suggested that further 
research in changing values with increased 
adult age will prove to be extremely fruitful 
in promoting understanding of the years of 
maturity and old age. 


Rece ved A pr il 18, 1951 
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Personality Characteristics of the 
Institutionalized Aged ° 


Helen H. Davidson and Lorraine Kruglov 
The City College, New York 


The world is becoming a society of oldsters 
and of youngsters. Figures for the 1950 cen- 
sus report that between the years 1940 and 
1950, the number of children under 10 in- 
creased about 40 per cent; the number of per- 
sons beyond the age of 65 increased about 37 
per cent. While educational and psychological 
studies are plentiful with regard to young 
children, there has been a dearth of such in- 
vestigations of old people. Until the last few 
years the concern of psychologists with the 
older age groups in our population was direc- 
ted at physical and intellectual changes with 
age. Only very recently has interest arisen 
in the personality changes that accompany the 
aging process. 

For many years now the Rorschach has been 
used to study the personality characteristics of 
specific age groups, thus disclosing develop- 
mental trends. It has been found, for instance, 
that there is a characteristic personality struc- 
ture which changes from one developmental 
stage to another: for example, preadolescents 
often show a great deal of constriction and 
rigidity characteristic of the latency period; 
adolescents show a marked swing toward in- 
troversion; the adult years are characterized 
by a general expansiveness with an introver- 
sive swing reappearing around the middle 
forties. The old, however, have been neglec- 
ted in these developmental studies. In only 
three published investigations have oldsters, 
living in institutions or at home, been studied 
by the Rorschach method. 


1Presented in condensed form at the American 
Psychological Association, State College, Pa., Sep- 
tember 1950. 


2We wish to acknowledge the encouragement and 
cooperation of Dr.Frederick Zeman, Chief of Medi- 
cal Service, Home for the Aged and Infirm He- 
brews of New York. 


It is interesting to note that Hermann 
Rorschach himself was aware of develop- 
mental changes in the reaction to the blots. 
With reference to the old, he noted the fol- 
lowing: 


1. The individual loses the capacity for intro 
version and becomes more coartated with increasing 
age. ... The extent to which capacity for introver 
sion is retained in old age probably depends upon 


the degree to which it was present in youth [7, p. 
96}. 
2. Results of 


very aged normal subjects of 70 


to 80 years of age closely resemble those of cases 
p 96]. 

3. Components of intelligence are differently de- 
veloped at different ages and variation will occur 
even after the fortieth year [7, p. 66]. 

4. Age increases the tendency to stereotyped as 
sociations and decreases the freedom of associations 


[7, p- 62}. 


of dementia simplex [7, 


In summary, Rorschach’s typical case of 
normal advanced age (female, age 80, well 
preserved mentally) was characterized by 
“coartation of experience type, unclear forms, 
marked stereotypy” [7, pp. 140-142]. 

Recent studies confirm the findings of Ror- 
schach. Walter Klopfer [4] studied the per 
sonality patterns of a group of 50 old people, 
30 of whom were living in a home for the 
aged, and 20 of whom were living at home, by 
means of the Rorschach test. The majority of 
subjects showed a personality pattern char- 
acterized by: 


1. Intellectual impairment in that they were 
slower, less productive and less efficient than in- 
dividuals of equivalent capacity in the general 
population. 

2. Restricted and often stereotyped thought con- 
tent. 

3. Loosening of the intellectual ties to reality. 

4. Diminished capacity for making use of inner 
resources. 

5. Difficulty in forming adequate social relation- 
ships. 
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Klopfer indicated that a comparison of the 
main determinant curves of the institutional- 
ized and noninstitutionalized subjects is in the 
direction of similarity rather than dissimilarity 
between the two groups. 

Prados and Fried [6] studied the person- 
ality structure of a group of 35 older adults 
ranging in age from 50 to 80 by means of the 
Rorschach method. Their subjects were all 
“normal’’—i.e., no individual had any men- 
tal defect that would have required him or 
her to seek the protection of an institution. 
All subjects were able to carry on their 
everyday lives. The characteristic personality 
structure of the subjects was marked by: 


1. Intellectual impairment. 
2. A flat, depleted emotional life. 
3. Little inner conflict. 


4. Loss of control over instinctual demands and 
reoccurrence of infantile traits. 


5. Insufficient capacity for establishing adequate 
rapport with the environment. 


Chesrow, Wosika and Reinitz [1] reported 
that the Rorschach test administered to 20 
aged white males revealed: 

1. Delayed responses. 

2. Low number of responses. 

3. Stereotyped thinking. 
4. Intellectual and emotional constriction. 


5. Feeling of impotence. 


In general, Rorschach findings revealed 
that the average old person was not as produc- 
tive or as efficient intellectually as the younger 
adult, was less mature and socially less respon- 
sive, presenting a picture of insecurity, apathy, 
and constriction. 

The present study was designed to answer 
the following questions: What are the major 
personality characteristics of a group of insti- 
tutionalized old people? What is their ad- 
justment capacity? What is the extent of 
individual variation within the group and vari- 
ation due to age and sex? What background 
factors are related to adjustment capacity? 

The findings presented here are to be inter- 
preted as clinical signs rather than as statis- 
tically significant trends. Differences between 
means were merely inspected and not subjected 
to statistical analysis because of the limited 
number and selectivity of the subjects in the 


sample. The present results should primarily 
offer clues for the formulation of hypotheses. 


Procedure 


Subjects. The Rorschach was administered 
to 46 people, 22 women and 24 men, of the 
Jewish faith, ranging in age from 61 to 91, liv- 
ing in the Home for the Aged and Infirm He- 
brews of New York. In order to qualify 
for admission to the Home all people must be 
considered physically and mentally fit. Some 
of the subjects for this study were referred to 
the staff psychologists because they presented 
a problem of one sort or another, while others 
were referred merely for purposes of institu- 
tional research. For each individual, informa- 
tion concerning his marital status, number of 
children, last occupation and educational level, 
was obtained from the social service division. 
These data are summarized in Table 1. 

The average age for the total group is 76 


Table 1 
Background Characteristics of the Sample 
Men Women Total 
(N==24) (N22) (N46) 
Age Range 66-91 61-87 61-91 
Mean 774 74.3 75.9 
Marital Status*® 
Single 6 3 9 
Widowed or 

divorced 8 12 20 

Married 9 7 16 
Children* 
One ir rmmore 

children 14 17 31 

No children 9 5 14 
Educational Level 

No education 2 5 7 

Elementary or 

Hebrew educ. i1 10 21 
Technical, H.S., 

Gymnasium 7 2 9 
College 0 1 1 
Unknown ‘4 3 8 

Occupation 
Unskilled 3 3 6 
Semiskilled or 

skilled 12 6 18 
Own business 5 1 6 
Professional 4 2 6 
Housewife 0 10 10 





*For one man these background data were not avail- 
able. 
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years, the women being on the average three 
years younger than the men. Of the 46 sub- 
jects, 78 per cent were known to have been 
married ; 91 per cent of these had at least one 
child. ‘Their educational level ranged from 
no education at all for 15 per cent of the 
sample, through elementary or Hebrew school 
education for 48 per cent of the sample, to high 
school, technical school, or Gymnasium edu- 
cation for 20 per cent of the sample. Only one 
person had college training. For eight persons 
no information concerning education was avail- 
able. 


were 


As for occupational level, 13 per cent 
“unskilled” (watchman, 
domestic, handyman) ; 39 per cent as “skilled” 
or “semiskilled’’ (carpenter, cashier, sales- 
man); 13 per cent had owned their own busi- 
ness at one time; 13 per cent were classified 
as “professional” (music interior 
decorator, mechanical engineer). Ten of the 
women were housewives. 


classified as 


teacher, 


Doctors, lawyers, 
and other professional groups were noticeably 
missing. Because of the nature of the sample, 
the conclusions of the present investigation are 
limited to an institution population of similar 
background. 


Method. The Rorschach was administered 
to each subject individually and scored accord- 
ing to the Klopfer system. The administration 
of the test was done by two examiners.’ The 
usual quantitative and qualitative data were 
obtained from the Rorschach protocols as well 
as an index of adjustment. 


Results 


Quantitative. The quantitative Rorschach 
results were analyzed separately for men and 
women, and for the younger and older aged 
in the sample. Those between 61 and 76 were 
placed in the younger age group and those be- 
tween 77 and 91 were placed in the older age 
group. Location, determinant, and content 
scores are presented in Table 2 for these sub- 
divisions as well as for the total group. 


The outstanding differences in Rorschach 
scores between this group of old people and 


*We wish to express our gratitude to Dr. Wil- 
liam Goldfarb for permission to use the protocols 
of 14 of the men in this sample to whom he admin- 
istered the Rorschach test; the other Rorschach tests 
were administered by Helen H. Davidson. 


Table 2 
Location, Determinant, and Content Scores by 
Age and Sex Classification 


Age Sex lotal 
61-76 77-91 Men Women G p 
(N=26) (Ne20) (Ne24) (Ne2?2) (N46) 
Mean age 71.7 81.4 77.4 74.3 75.6 
Responses (R) 
Mean R 15.0 15.0 118 18.5 15.0 
Yo Caser 
R?2 28.1 20.0 8.8 36.4 21.5 
Location 
Mean W‘% 36.7 36.0 89. 84.6 86.0 
Mean D+d% 65.3 67.3 64.2 57.3 6.0 
Mean 
Dd+S% B.U ‘ 6.8 5.1 
Determinants 
Form 
Mean F 5.6 8.4 7.0 10.2 8.£ 
Mean F*; 57.7 58.0 61.3 4.0 74 
Mean F 3.0 2.2 2.4 3.6 
Jo Cases 
F% 56 79.0 60. 64.2 5 54.3 
Movement 
Mean M 1.6 1.6 1.5 1.6 
Mean FM 2.3 2.6 1.7 3.2 24 
Mean m 0.0 0.1 0.0 0.0 00 
Jo cases 
withnoM 19.2 85.0 29.2 22.7 26.1 
To cases 
FM>M 46.2 70.0 50.0 63.6 56.5 
Shading and 
Color 
Mean Fe-+e 3 2 0.8 
Mean 
k+K+FK 0.3 0.1 2 0.2 0.2 
Mean C’ 0.1 0.1 0.1 1 0.1 
Mean FC x 0.8 0.3 0.6 0.4 
Mean CF+C 0.6 2 2 7 0.5 
Mean Sum ( 0.7 0.6 4 1.0 7 
% cases 
no color 57.7 50.0 70.8 36.4 54.3 
Jo cases 
M>SumC 63.8 60.0 62.5 60.0 56.5 
Content 
Mean H 2.3 1.9 1.8 2.5 2.1 
Mean A 6.4 7.3 5.4 8.4 6.8 
Mean A% 46.8 55.0 47.4 63.6 50.4 
Mean P 3.7 4.3 3.5 4.5 3.9 


scores expected for a group of average adults 
are: 


1. The low number of responses (R). Seventy- 
eight per cent of these subjects gave fewer than 
20 responses. 

2. Some overemphasis on form responses (F) 
More than half these cases gave more than 50 per 
cent F-responses. 
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3. A high number of F-responses. Eighteen per 
cent of the total number of responses were of this 
nature. 

4. A diminution of the movement responses (M 
and FM) with somewhat more animal action re- 
sponses than human action responses. Only 74 per 
cent of the subjects gave any human action re- 
sponses at all, while 57 per cent of the group gave 
more animal than human action responses. 

5. Extreme paucity of responses to color. Only 
46 per cent of the cases gave any color at all. 

6. A limited range of interests. Human and 
animal responses (H + Hd + A + Ad) combined 
comprised 74 per cent of the total number of re- 
sponses. 


To obtain an over-all picture of adjustment 
a list of 17 Rorschach adjustment indicators 
was used [2]. Table 3 gives the number of 
people who were given credit for each of the 
seventeen signs, for men and women separate- 
lv and for the older and younger aged separate- 
ly, along with summary statistics. 

An analysis of the adjustment signs reveals 
that the aged of this sample show a decreased 
capacity to respond to color and shading (2C 
>Fe + ¢ + C’), (FC, 2 or more), and to 
see human movement in relation to whole re- 
sponses (IV: M = 2:1). On the other hand, 
they gave expected performance in their lack 
of pure color responses (no pure C), lack 
of color shock, and in their low percentage of 
unusual responses (Dd + 8S, 10% or less). 

The possession of nine or more signs may 
be considered to indicate adequate adjustment 
since this was the average score obtained by 
various other age groups [2]. For this group, 
the mean number of adjustment signs was 8.0 
indicating somewhat poorer adjustment in 
comparison with younger groups. In the nar- 
row age range (61-91) represented by this 
sample of aged, there was no decline in ad- 
justment with age. However, there was a con- 
siderable difference in the adjustment of men 
and women, the mean for the women being 
9.0 and for the men, 7.0. When these data 
were analyzed according to the percentage of 
people who showed adequate adjustment, that 
is, who gave nine or more signs, 35 per cent 
of the total group showed adequate or better 
adjustment, there being no difference between 
the younger and older aged. On the other 
hand, 45 per cent of the women gave at least 
nine signs compared with 25 per cent of the 


men who gave nine or more signs, which sug- 
gests that institutional women are somewhat 
better adjusted than institutional men. 














Table 3 
Adjustment Signs by Age and Sex Classification 
Age Sex 

Adjustment 61-76 77-91 Men Women Total 

Sign (N=26) (N<=20) (N=24) (N=22 (N=46) 
M > FM il 5 9 7 16 
M, 3 or more 8 5 7 6 13 
=C - Fe a 

c+C’ 5 + 3 6 9 
F%,50orless 12 8 10 10 20 
Dd + S,10% 

or less 19 15 17 1 34 
P,4or more 15 14 12 17 29 
R,morethan20 6 + 2 8 10 
FC > CF 3 9 5 7 12 
FC, 2 or more 2 4 1 5 6 
No pure C 24 20 22 22 44 
%oR(8,9,10) > 

40% 9 5 6 8 14 
FK -+- Fe, 

2 or more 9 8 6 11 17 
W:M 2:1 5 3 a 4 8 
AT, 58% 

or less 16 10 14 12 26 
Nocolor shock 20 17 18 19 37 
No shading 

shock 22 19 21 20 41 
No refusals 17 13 11 19 30 
Range of 

adjustment 

signs 5-14 4-15 4-i4 5-15 4-15 
Mean 7.8 8.2 7.0 9.0 8.0 
Median 7.0 7.0 6.0 8.0 7.0 

er cent ob- 

taining nine 

or more ad- 

justment signs 35% 35% 25% 45% 35% 








Qualitative. The content of the Rorschach 
interpretations made by the psychologists and 
the actual responses to the ink blots were 
analyzed in terms of (1) interest in the test- 
ing situation and in the examiner; (2) intel- 
lectual aspects; (3) social-emotional aspects, 
and (4) resources for adjustment. It should 
be emphasized that the analyses based on the 
written interpretations may be underestimates, 
because of the emphasis on outstanding facts 
when writing an interpretation. 


1. Interest in the Testing Situation and Ex- 
aminer. In general the group of old people 
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were cooperative, friendly to the examiner, 
and showed moderate interest in the test ma- 
terials. Only a few subjects were apprehen- 
sive or suspicious. However, many were un- 
sure of themselves, self-deprecatory, cautious, 
and afraid of being wrong, often needing ap- 
proval and reassurance. For example, these 
are some typical responses taken verbatim 
from the records: 


“If I say, I’ll say the wrong thing” (M 61).* 

“My mind doesn’t work so well” (F 79). 

“I thought you’d think I was stupid. I wish I 
could think what it is” (F 72). 

“I’m all sick, I used to be a person, now I’m a 
crazy one. I used to be nice when I was young, now 
I’m 79, I don’t know, I’m such a foolish one, I don’t 
know nothing” (F 79). 

“Whoever reads that might say she’s crazy” (F 
80). 

“I’m too old. Before I would do much better” 
(M 76). 


The traditional picture of the insecurity, 
self-deprecation, and feelings of inadequacy of 
the aged are supported by these findings. 


2. Intellectual Aspects. Analysts of the Ror- 
schach interpretations revealed that almost 50 
per cent of the subjects were considered in- 
tellectually well preserved by the psychologists. 
On the other hand, perplexity and confusion 
in thinking were shown by 37 per cent of the 
subjects, poor contact with reality by 17 per 
cent, and perseveration by 22 per cent. 


Four outstanding characteristics of the 
thinking process were observed in an analysis 
of individual responses: 


1. An inability to name or identify what they 
saw, as for example, “This is an animal. I don’t 
know what kind,” “I see little things, but what 
they are, I don’t know.” 

2. Identification of an object by its function, 
as for example, “Like a round thing, like what 
water comes out in park,” “It could be one of those 
that come out of a shell,” “That’s a flying business, 
but what it is I don’t know.” This tendency was 
found by Feifel to be characteristic of young chil- 
dren and old people [3]. Actually there is a close 
relationship between the inability to name or iden- 
tify and the identification of an object by function. 
When people are unable to name something that 
they recognize they tend to identify it by function. 
An example of this is seen in such responses as 
“An animal with horns, what do you call that?” or 
“An animal with many legs, it crawls on the 


‘Letter and numeral indicate sex and age of 
subject. 


ground.” There were 32 occurrences of types 1 and 
2 in the records of these old people. 

3. Telling what the blot is not, as for example: 
“I wouldn’t call it a Christmas tree,” “It doesn’t 
look like flowers,” “It isn’t a bear,” “It cannot be a 
human being.” There were 23 occurrences of this 
type of response. 

4. Telling what and immediately re- 
jecting it or saying “I don’t know” after naming 
what they see. There were 18 occurrences of this 
type of response. 


is seen 


3. Social-Emotional Aspects. The content 
analysis of the interpretations revealed that 
the staff psychologists considered 37 per cent of 
the group at least adequately adjusted. 


On the other hand, a number of undesirable 
personality characteristics were observed, such 
as, aggressiveness and hostility in 35 per cent 
of the group, suspicion or paranoid features 
in 22 per cent, childishness, demanding, neg- 
ativism or general immaturity in 37 per cent 
and poor or difficult social relations in 57 per 
cent. 

Analysis of the human movement and color 
responses was made in order to gain further 
insight into the quality of the personal and 
social relations of the old people in the study. 

There was a total of 73 human movement 
responses which were classified according to 
whether they were hostile, pleasant, or neutral 
in quality. Ten of the 73 responses were of 
the hostile type (“two men putting hands up 
to swear,” “waiters scrapping for the table,” 
“the devil and his wife having a fight,” 
“human beings swinging a bird”). Twenty- 
four responses were of the friendly, pleasant 
type (“two people kissing,” “two people clasp- 
ing hands,” “women laughing at something,” 
“a boy and a girl at a dance,” “circus men 
playing circus”). The remaining thirty-nine 
responses were classified as neutral (“someone 
lying in bed,” “old women talking,” “two 
figures leaning on posts,” “a man sitting on 
something,” “two males facing one another’). 
Men and women gave approximately the same 
number of human movement responses (38 for 
the men and 35 for the women) as well as 
the same number of pleasant responses. On 
the other hand, eight of the ten aggressive re- 
sponses were given by the men, while women 
tended to give more of the passive, neutral 
type of response. 

It is interesting also to observe the differ- 
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teristics of the aged earlier than noninstitu- 
tionalized group. 


Implications 


It has become increasingly clear that ad- 
justment at any time in life is in large part a 
function of the individual’s earlier develop- 
ment and his total life experiences. If we 
want to help oldsters of future generations, 
we should begin by providing them with the 
right kind of experiences when they are in- 
fants and very young children. For the present 
generation of oldsters, we need to raise the 
question of how the aged can most adequately 
be cared for at least cost to themselves and 
with greatest benefit to society. In view of 
our findings, a reevaluation of institutional 
care is recommended. Recent trends in the 
care of the aged have been either to help main- 
tain the old person in his own home or in 
foster homes. Laverty [5] concluded that 
mental and physical deterioration may be re- 
tarded by encouraging normal community liv- 
ing for older people after comparing the ad- 
justment of old people living in an institution 
with a matched group of old people living at 
home who could call upon the institution for 


medical and social aid. There may not, how- 
ever, be one best solution for the care of the 
aged, and individual personality differences 
should always be considered in placement. No 
matter what the solution, old people must be 
made to feel that they are still contributing 
members of a society which considers them 
assets rather than liabilities. 


Received April 10, 1951. 
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The Symptoms of Involutional Psychosis 
J. R. Wittenborn and Clark Bailey’ 


Yale University 


‘The present study comprises an evaluation 
of the descriptive efficacy of two different diag- 
nostic procedures for mental hospital patients. 
One of the procedures is the conventional diag- 
nosis of the psychiatrists. The other procedure 
has been described elsewhere [3] and is based 
upon a scoring of a standard set of symptom 
rating scales. The rating scales may be scored 
with respect to nine different symptom clusters 
in much the same manner as a Bernreuter 
Personality Inventory is scored. This new 
procedure has been described as a quantified 
multiple psychiatric diagnosis to distinguish it 
from the psychiatrist’s conventional diagnosis 
which is not quantified and may or may not 
be multiple in nature. 

The criterion for evaluating these two 
descriptive procedures is the pattern of symp- 
tomatic similarities and dissimilarities revealed 
by a factor analysis of the intercorrelations 
among a sample of patients. The required 
correlation coefficients between each patient 
and every other one were determined by the 
similarity or dissimilarity between the patients 
revealed by a standard set of 55 symptom rat- 
ing scales [4, 5,6]. The set of standard symp- 
tom rating scales which provided the basis for 
correlations between patients is also the set of 
rating scales upon which the quantified multi- 
ple diagnostic procedure is based. This set of 
symptom rating scales was developed in col- 
laboration with a large number of psychiatrists 
and may be considered as a good and repre- 
sentative sample of the kinds of symptoms 
which psychiatrists currently consider to be 
important in the study of mental hospital pa- 
tients with functional disorders. 


1The support of Dr. Mark A. May, Director of 
the Institute of Human Relations, Yale University, 
is gratefully acknowledged. The writers also wish 
to acknowledge the cooperation of the staff of the 
Connecticut State Hospital. This report is based on 
a student project in the senior author’s class in 
statistics. 


Since other studies have indicated respects 
in which the quantified multiple diagnostic 
procedure is descriptively superior to the con- 
ventional diagnostic labels of psychiatrists [6], 
the present investigation was designed in a 
manner calculated to favor the descriptive 
ilagnosis and to reveal 


value of psychiatrist’s d 


limits in the descriptive value of the quantified 


multiple diagnostic procedure. ‘The sample of 
patients was selected with a common diag- 
Although the 
common primary diagnosis for these patients 
implies symptomatic homogeneity within the 


group, there was for each patient a secondary 


nosis—involutional psychosis. 


diagnosis so that symptomatic diversity within 
the group could presumably be designated by 
the secondary diagnostic label. The final diag- 
nosis was approved by a diagnostic staff con- 
ference in which the examining psychiatrist 
as well as other psychiatrists, psychologists, and 
social workers participated. The patient group 
comprised 20 consecutive admissions to the 
Connecticut State Hospital with this diagnosis. 

If important symptomatic differences among 
the involutional patients are revealed by the 
factor analysis and if the symptom cluster 
scores of the quantified multiple diagnostic 
procedure indicate these differences in a man- 
ner superior to the way in which they are in- 
dicated by the psychiatrist’s diagnosis, a rela- 
tive superiority could be claimed for the 
quantified multiple diagnosis. Inasmuch as the 
quantified multiple diagnostic procedure is 
based on symptom clusters which were revealed 
in large samples of quite heterogeneous pa- 
tients, one would not expect the cluster scores 
of this diagnostic procedure to reveal numerous 
differences within a relatively homogeneous 
diagnostic group. (There is no certainty that 
the symptom clusters within such a special 
homogeneous group would be the same as those 
found among the large heterogeneous groups 


and it seems plausible that the symptom 
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clusters for this special group should cor- 
respond with the secondary diagnosis. ) 

The present investigation, incidentally, was 
expected to be of interest in respects additional 
to its evaluative purpose. It was hoped that 
the present analyses would contribute to our 
knowledge of the involutional psychosis. 

The first step in our procedure involved a 
factor analysis of the intercorrelations among 
our sample of 20 patients. It was assumed 
that the major similarities and dissimilarities 
among these 20 patients would be revealed by 
the factor analysis of their intercorrelations. 
The centroid method was applied to the in- 
tercorrelations among the patients. Six factors 
were extracted and rotated orthogonally ac- 
cording to the usual criteria of maximizing 
the number of zero loadings and minimizing 
the number of negative loadings. This result- 
ed in the rotated factor matrix shown in Table 
1. Table 1 also indicates the sex of each pa- 
tient and the patient’s secondary diagnosis. 

From an examination of Table 1, it is ap- 
parent that there is no important general 


Table 1 
Rotated Factor Loadings for 20 Patients Diagnosed 
Involutional Psychosis 











tient Diag- 

No. Sex nosis I II Im Iv Vv VI h? 
1 F Mel. 022 .452 .668 -.073 .107 .065 .548 
2 F Mel. -.155 .281 .098 .845 005 -.074 .832 
83 M Mel .056 .086 .070 .476 .630 .012 .639 
4 F Mel. ~.107 -.063 -.115 .771 .064 -.025 .628 
5 M Mel ~.089 .058 .554 .088 .224 .505 .624 
6 M Mel. 888 .612 .828 .102 -.167 .210 .715 
7 #~+F Para. .602 .024 .000 .074 .672 .139 .715 
8 F Mel. 0389 .337 .502 .070 .066 -.078 .382 
9 F Mel. -.116 .283 .072 .106 .515 .370 .512 

10 F Mel ~194 .576 .144 .261 .189 .247 .555 

11 M Mel. -.023 .491 .700 -.096 -.007 .156 .765 

12 F Para. .672 .120 .252 .016 .144 .468 .769 

as FP oO 341 .070 .724 .266 .020 .014 .711 

14 F Para. .588 -.048 .278 -.186 .082 .470 .669 

15 F Para. .694 .439 .053 .090 .188 -.052 .723 

ws F Ga 305 .089 .270 .834 .170 .482 .501 

17 F O.T. -.054 .089 .677 .072 ~.172 -.108 .509 

18 M Mel. -.182 .060 .317 .271 .596 -.015 .551 

19 F Para. .538 .236 -.097 .004 .241 -.115 .426 

20 F Para. .552 .121 .188 .137 .801 .451 .667 

Mean of Squared 

Factor Loadings* 
Men 026 .126 .202 .060 .155 .065 
Women -157 .O78 .121 .106 .061 .067 








*Signs of factor loadings were retained in determin- 
ing the means. 


factor which indicates a consistent major 
similarity among all these patients. The ab- 
sence of evidence for an important general 
factor suggests that the diagnosis of involu- 
tional psychosis is not particularly useful from 
a purely descriptive standpoint, i.e., it appears 
to have no consistent descriptive implication 
from patient to patient. In addition, Table 1 
shows that six factors are necessary to account 
for the intercorrelations among the patients. 
This finding suggests that the three different 
secondary diagnoses employed by psychiatrists 
in describing (or in diagnosing) the present 
sample are not sufficient to account for im- 
portant diversities among patients. If the 
general diagnosis, involutional psychosis, used 
in combination with three secondary diagnoses, 
specifically, “paranoid,” “melancholia,” and 
“other types,” were sufficient to account for 
the principal symptom patterns manifested by 
the present group, one would expect to find an 
important general factor and three broad 
group factors. Ideally, one would have ex- 
pected to find in each of the patients a factorial 
complexity of two so that the intercorrelations 
among the patients would be due to the degree 
to which they resembled the total group of 
patients and the degree to which they resembled 
the hypothetical subgroup which the secondary 
diagnosis implies. Such is not the case, how- 
ever. Nevertheless, it should be noted that 
all the patients with a secondary diagnosis of 
paranoid have high loadings for the first factor. 
Seemingly, the psychiatrist’s diagnosis has the 
greatest descriptive sufficiency for the involu- 
tional patients of a paranoid type. An ex- 
amination of Table 1 reveals considerable 
diversity among the patients who had a second- 
ary diagnosis of “melancholia” and among the 
patients who had a secondary diagnosis of 
“other types.” 

The records of the patients who clustered 
together to form each of the various factors 
were examined. There was no evidence that 
the factors were a result of rater differences. 
Interestingly enough, however, there is evi- 
dence that certain of the patient groupings are 
more characteristic of one sex than of the 
other. 

Since the psychiatrists’ diagnoses failed in 
several important respects to anticipate the 
pattern of similarity and dissimilarity revealed 
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SYMPTOM CLUSTER ' 





1. ACUTE ANXIETY 


2. CONVERSION HYSTERIA 


3. MANIC STATE 


4. DEPRESSED STATE 


5. SCHIZOPHRENIC EXCITEMENT 


6. PARANOID CONDITION 


7. PARANOID SCHIZOPHRENIC 


ene A ia 


8. HEBEPHRENIC SCHIZOPHRENIC 


9. PHOBIC COMPULSIVE 


LEGEND FOR PROFILES 





-- 






FEMALE PATIENTS NOS.7 AND IS WITH COMMON FACTOR 


VARIANCE PRIMARILY IN FACTOR I 





FEMALE PATIENTS NOS. 2 AND 4 WITH COMMON FACTOR 
VARIANCE PRIMARILY IN FACTOR IY------------ 


Fig. 1. 
similar factorial compositions. 


by the analysis of the intercorrelations among 
the patients, the descriptive efficacy of the mul- 
tiple quantified diagnostic procedure becomes 
of particular interest. Accordingly, the nine 
symptom cluster scores [3] were prepared for 
each member of the sample and the profiles 
such as illustrated by Figure 1 were drawn. 
The patients with similar factorial composi- 
tions were found to have similar quantified 
multiple diagnostic profiles. The nature of 
this similarity for two groups of patients is 
shown in Figure 1. The symptom cluster 
scores may be used to classify the patients in 
the same way as they are classified on the basis 
of these factor analyses. With the limitations 
imposed by the present sample of patients and 
by the standard set of 55 symptom rating 
scales, it is concluded that patients with a gen- 
eral diagnosis of involutional psychosis may 
be better described by the quantified multiple 
diagnostic procedure than they are described 


Symptom cluster profiles for four patients, illustrating the profile similarities of patients with 


by secondary psychiatric diagnosis. It should 
be noted that the criteria (the factor analysis) 
and the quantified multiple psychiatric diag- 
nosis are based on the same data, ie., a standard 
set of rating scales. On the other hand, it 
should also be noted that the psychiatrist who 
proposed the diagnosis was also the psychiatrist 
who made the ratings and when formulating 
his diagnosis had available the standard rating 
scales. 

The nature of the similarities and dissimilar- 
ities among this group of patients is of in- 
terest. Upon scrutiny of the quantified multi- 
ple diagnostic profiles of the patients who com- 
prise each factor, it was seen that all of the 
individuals who have high loadings on any 
particular factor are also characterized by high 
scores in certain of the symptom clusters. For 
example, all the patients who have relatively 
high loadings for Factor I also have relatively 
high scores for the paranoid schizophrenic 
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cluster. It is noteworthy that none of these 
patients have relatively high scores on the de- 
pressed cluster. As a matter of fact, they all 
have’ relatively low scores on this cluster. This 
is indicated by the profiles which appear in 
Figure 1. 

Patients with highest loadings on Factor II 
are relatively asymptomatic. 

Factor III is of particular interest because 
all of the patients who have high loadings on 
this ‘factor have high scores on both the de- 
pressed cluster and the excited cluster, and 
may be considered to give the symptomatic 
picture of an agitated type of depression. 

Those patients who have high loadings on 
Factor IV have relatively high scores on both 
the hysterical and the anxiety clusters, whereas 
these patients who have relatively high load- 
ings on Factor V have their highest scores for 
the anxiety symptom cluster. 

Factor VI also has a compound symptomatic 
significance in the sense that patients with 
hichest loadings on this factor are those who 
have high scores on both the paranoid schizo- 
phrenic cluster and the excited cluster. 

There is some evidence that factor pattern 
is in part determined by the sex of the patient. 
Specifically on Factor I, the factor which is 
due to individuals with high scores on the 
paranoid cluster, it is found that the mean of 
the squared factor loadings for women is high- 
er than the mean of the squared factor load- 
ings for men. The difference is significant at 
the 2 per cent level. For Factor V, the anxiety 
factor, the mean of the squared factor load- 
ings for the men is higher than the mean of 
the squared factor loadings for the women and 
this difference is significant at the 2 per cent 
level. The data of the present sample suggest 
that among involutional psychotics paranoid 
symptoms may be more characteristic of the 
women than of the men, whereas symptoms 
of anxiety may be more characteristic of men 
than of women. Although the writers had not 
predicted this distinction, it is certainly plausi- 
ble in the light of clinical observation. 

The results of the present analysis indicate 
no descriptive merit in the diagnosis of involu- 
tional psychosis even when supplemented with 
a secondary diagnosis. The patients with a 
secondary diagnosis of paranoid truly have high 
scores on the paranoid schizophrenic cluster, 


but they are without conspicuous evidences of 
depression and also somewhat varied with re- 
spect to other types of symptom cluster scores. 
The patients with a secondary diagnosis of 
melancholia seem quite varied from the stand- 
point of the symptom cluster scores; patients 
who have high factor loadings on Factor 1V 
and on Factor V have this secondary diagnosis, 
but the patients who have high factor loadings 
for these two factors are respectively quite dif- 
ferent from each other symptomatically. For 
example, patients who have high factor load- 
ings on Factor IV are without appreciable 
symptoms of depression, whereas those with 
high loadings on Factor V have relatively 
marked symptoms of depression, i.e., they have 
relatively high scores on the depression cluster. 
It should also be noted that all of the patients 
who have high loadings on Factor II are rela- 
tively asymptomatic, but they have the second- 
ary diagnosis of melancholia as do a number 
of the patients who have relatively high load- 
ings on Factor III. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The present report describes a study of the 
symptomatic similarities and dissimilarities 
among a sample of 20 patients with a diagnosis 
of involutional psychosis. The 20 patients 
were intercorrelated on the basis of their rat- 
ings on a set of 55 symptom rating scales and 
the resulting intercorrelations were factorized 
by Thurstone’s centroid method. As a result 
of this analysis certain conclusions are offered 
subject to the limitations of the present sample 
of patients and symptoms: 


1. The patients are symptomatically heter- 
ogeneous. Some are practically asymptomatic, 
others are without important symptoms of de- 
pression, and still others are characterized by 
all combinations of important scores on symp- 
tom clusters other than depression. This sug- 
gests an important descriptive limitation for 
the diagnosis of involutional psychosis. 

2. Instead of there being one important 
general factor to account for the intercorrela- 
tions among the patients, there were instead 
six group factors. The secondary diagnoses 
of “paranoid,” “melancholia,” and “other 
types” are insufficient to designate the diversi- 
ties among the patients. Nevertheless, the 
groups of patients respectively designated by 
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the factors were found to be relatively homo- 
geneous with respect to certain of the cluster 
scores which comprise the quantified multiple 
diagnostic procedure. 


3. Patients with the secondary diagnosis of 
paranoid are all found to have very high scores 
for the paranoid schizophrenia symptom clus- 
ter. 

4. For the present sample of patients, it 
may be claimed that the symptom cluster scores 
(the quantified multiple diagnoses) provide a 
relatively efficient and economical means for 
describing the principal similarities and dis- 
similarities which may be revealed by the 
standard set of 55 symptom rating scales. 
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Group Rorschachs of University Faculties’ 
Anne Roe 


New York, N. Y. 


The data on which this paper is based have 
been previously reported in three papers [3, 4, 
5]. In those papers faculties in biological, 
physical, and social sciences were considered 
separately and compared. In this paper, re- 
sults on all of these groups have been combined 
to provide a comparison group for other work- 
ers.” 

The subjects are members of various uni- 
versity faculties, although not all of the uni- 
versities are represented in each of the major 
subgroups, and there are also nine subjects 
from the U. S. National Museum. The uni- 
versities are California, California Institute of 


1From a study financed by a grant from the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health of the United 
States Public Health Service. 


2I am greatly indebted to Dr. Helen Walker for 
advice on the statistical handling of these data, and 
their interpretation. The calculations were done by 
Mr. Lassar Gotkin. 


Technology, Chicago, Columbia, Cornell, 
Harvard, lowa, Johns Hopkins, Maryland, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Michi- 
gan, Ohio, Stanford, and Wisconsin. There 
are 382 subjects in all, from all faculty ranks 
from instructor to full professor. They in- 
clude, among the biologists, agriculturalists, 
anatomists, bacteriologists, biochemists, bot- 
anists, geneticists, physiologists, and zoologists ; 
among the physical scientists, experimental and 
theoretical physicists and physical chemists; 
and among the social scientists, all varieties of 
anthropologists and psychologists. ‘They may 
be considered as representative of academic sci- 
entists in these fields, but probably as being in 
the upper part of a distribution for compe- 
tence. The age range is 23 to 73 years. 

The Harrower booklets were used, and the 
technique of administration was essentially 
that reported by her [1]. The exposure time 




















Table 1 
Percentiles for Rorschach Determinants 
(N = 382) 

Percentile R W D d Dr § M FM Fm,m_ Fhk,k K 
95 68.0 21.0 31.0 10.3 13.5 6.5 12.0 8.6 5.2 2.2 2.1 
90 58.0 18.8 27.3 8.2 11.4 4.1 9.4 7.0 3.9 1,1 1.5 
75 45.1 13.8 20.5 4.7 6.8 1.9 6.0 4.7 2.2 0.7 0.9 
50 32.1 10.2 14.4 1.9 3.0 0.7 3.4 3.1 1.0 0 0 
25 23.0 7.7 9.6 0 1.2 0 1.7 1.7 0 0 0 
10 17.7 5.8 5.6 0 0 0 0.6 0.8 0 0 0 

5 15.6 4.3 3.4 0 0 0 0 0.4 0 0 0 
Mean 35.8 11.3 15.3 3.01 4.48 1.43 4.26 3.57 1.50 0.42 0.49 

Percentile FK F Fe cF FC’C’ FC CF Cc WJ F% A% ITS 
95 2.7 32.5 10.0 3.5 3. 8.2 5.3 1.1 74.62 69.62 55.00 18.39 
90 2.0 27.6 7.4 2.4 2. 6.5 3.3 0 62.94 63.77 49.19 16.47 
75 1.1 20.1 4.9 1.2 1. 4.2 2.8 0 45.43 52.66 42.96 13.00 
50 0 12.3 3.1 0 0 2.3 1.4 0 32.64 38.12 35.50 9.59 
25 0 7.0 1.5 0 0 0.9 0 0 21.75 25.61 28.56 6.72 
10 0 4.1 0.7 0 0 0 0 0 15.83 16.65 23.34 4.54 

5 0 2.5 0 0 0 0 0 0 12.04 12.11 20.92 3.26 
Mean 0.67 14.66 3.67 0.77 0.87 2.89 1.79 0.11 36.3 39.5 36.43 10.1 
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was 3 minutes per card. After all 10 cards 
had been shown, they were run through again, 
and each was exposed as long as was needed 
to permit the subjects to mark the locations 
on the blank, and enter other inquiry data. 

There is no conclusive study on comparabili- 
ty of the group and the individual Rorschach. 
In my own experience, while not precisely in- 
terchangeable, the results are very similar. 
While the group Rorschach is not, as a rule, 
quite so useful clinically as an individually ad- 
ministered test, nevertheless it can be so used 
and the decrement is small compared to the 
saving in time. It would seem, also, that the 
fact brought out earlier in the course of this 
study that differences between occupational 
groups are the same whichever way the 
Rorschach is administered is strong presump- 
tive evidence of the essential equivalence of 
the two procedures. 

There are only 35 women in the group. In 
the earlier reports, sex comparisons were made, 
but no significant differences were found, so 
in this group the sexes have not been separated. 


Data on Determinants and Content 


At the suggestion of Dr. Lee Cronbach, the 
5, 10, 25, 50, 75, 90, and 95 percentile points 
for the usual Rorschach determinants (follow- 
ing Klopfer’s scoring) and for W%, F%, A% 
and Munroe’s Inspection Technique Score 
(ITS) were computed and are given in Table 
1. Most of the distributions are very skewed, 
but only that for Fé is a Poisson distribution. 

The same percentile points for the common- 
est content categories are given in Table 2. 











Table 2 
Percentiles for Major Content Categories 

(N = 382) 
x - 
Ff 3 
@2.,5 
e | ~ 
2 © - 2. ae eee 
95 8.6 19.0 11.6 8.1 18.0 8.5 80 9.7 7.56 2.6 


90 8.1 15.1 9.1 5.9 15.9 69 2.4 7.4 60 1.9 
75 70 98 62 3.2 124 42 18 49 46 0.6 
50 5&7 6.1 833 14 93 19 11 29 18 0 
25 46 22 14 0 6.7 0.5 0.6 1.1 0.6 0 
10 3.2 06 0.6 0 48 0 0 0 0 0 
5 23 0 0 0 3.8 0 0 0 0 0 


Mean 6.64 6.82 4.17 2.81 9.90 2.77 1.28 3.58 2.53 0.44 





Munroe Inspection Technique Data 


All of these records were scored by Mun 
roe’s Inspection Technique [2]. Percentile 
points for total score are given in Table 1. A 
tabulation of items checked is given in Table 
3, from which it appears that those most often 
checked are color and shading shock and rela 
tively excessive use of unusual details. W% 
is more often high than low; M more often 
low than high. 

Criteria for entering checks on the check 
list change with the total number of responses 


Table 3 
Munroe Inspection Technique Summary 
(N 382) 

Item N /, 
Refusal 2 
W % ' 90 24 
— 4 x 

BVI 53 14 

Dd% ' 186 49 
S 90 24 
Suc: lor li 120 4] 
P +2 ll 
O t +5 2 
BV 25 7 

At, Sex: + 69 18 
Range: + 26 7 
—ort 79 21 

I 112 29 

29 

BV, VV,B 97 2 

E 12 ] 
Shading Shock 207 55 
FK, Fe:— 49 13 
c:4 63 16 
C’:-4 40 10 
K,k:+ 60 16 
M + 50 13 
—_ 136 16 

r, b, lil, ete 105 27 

FM: | 63 16 
_ 67 18 

m: + 78 20 
Tot. movement: + 24 6 
_— 30 | 
Color shock 268 70 
FC: — 137 36 
B 9 2 
CF 64 17 
-—- 106 28 
te + 16 a 
Fotal color:+ 34 9 
_ 103 27 
Color : movement :+ 5 22 
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given by the individual subject. That this 
adjustment is adequate on the whole is clear 
from the correlation between R and 77S which 
043. (Very low, or very high total 
numbers of responses may require further ad- 
justment, but these are rarely encountered in 
practice and can be handled individually.) 
This obviates a major difficulty in comparing 
records which vary largely in total numbers 
of responses. 

The Inspection Technique Score is not af- 
fected by age, in this group. The correlation 
is + .059. 


is + 


Influence of Age 


In attempting to assay the effect of age on 
Rorschach determinants the immediate diffi- 
culty arises that most of the determinants do 
not distribute normally so that the usual corre- 
lational techniques do not apply. They have 
been used where appropriate. The other re- 
lations, however, have been studied by analysis 
of variance. Some measure applicable to both 
techniques is needed in order to make direct 
comparisons. The closeness of the relation 
cannot be directly compared—levels of F cor- 
responding to given levels of r are not known 
—but it is possible to compare the degree of 











Table 4 
Age and Rorschach Determinants* 
(N 382) 
pat ~ Correlations with age (r) _ sae 
R — .007 
Ww +-.148 +.295 
Woe +.138 +-.076 
D — .096 
Dr — .061 
M — .214 — 629 
FM —.144 — 573 
F +-.069 
F% +-.186 + .108 
Fe — .036 
FC — .038 
Analysis of variance (F) 
K 2.287 
b .765 
cF 4.477 +.195 





*Determinants not appearing in the Table (d, S, m, 
Fk, C’ and CF) were set up for analysis of variance. 
The column means did not differ sufficiently to warrant 
ferther study, i.e., there is no relationship between age 
and any of these. 


change in one variable associated with change 
in another by a regression coefficient. For the 
analysis of variance, this can only be computed 
with age or R as the dependent variable (be- 
cause the distributions of age and R are ap- 
proximately normal within the classes but the 
other distributions are not). 

The data are given in Table 4. For this 
group, a correlation of .10 is significant at the 
5 per cent level. Hence, the correlations for 
age with W, W%, F%, M, and FM are all 
significant, although low. Regression 
coefficients were computed only for those pairs 
showing a significant relation, however slight. 
It should be emphasized that what is shown by 
the regression coefficients is not the closeness 
of the relation but the slope of the line of 
means, i.e., the amount of change in age as- 
sociated with changes in the determinant. 
These coefficients are all low. Only for cF did 
the analysis of variance appear to show a sig- 
nificant relation. (F of 3.83 is significant at 
the 1 per cent level.) Mean ages for 0, 1, 2 


aah ) 


very 


and over 2 responses scored cF are: 40.96, 
39.07, 46.29, and 39.53, hence the relationship 
is clearly not a regular one, and the significant 
F may well be due to chance. 

It would seem then, that the effect of age, 
while it should not be totally disregarded, may 
for most of the Rorschach determinants be 
considered negligible. The slight drop in use 
of M is probably the most important in this 
respect. 


Relation between Total Number of 
Responses and Other Determinants 


This is a major problem in all Rorschach 
research, when it is desired to compare two 
groups of persons, or even two subjects, whose 
total numbers of responses differ markedly. 
An attempt can be made, in administering the 
test (if it is known in advance that such com- 
parisons will be wanted) to control the total 
number of responses. It is quite easy to limit 
them to not more than any desired number, or 
responses beyond that can just be disregarded 
for research purposes, although the total pro- 
ductivity and other aspects are important in 
themselves. But it is difficult to ensure a 
minimum number of responses to each card, 
and in this case, even if the attempt is suc- 
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cessful in that the subject does produce the 
requested number, some serious distortion may 
result in the Rorschach picture. The forcing, 
in itself, alters the Rorschach situation, and 
may lead, ¢.g., to production of poor form or 
vague /V responses which in sum will not ac- 
curately represent the subject’s functioning 
control. Hence the sort of technique devised 
by Munroe seems theoretically more desirable. 

As has been noted, the 77'S, or total number 
of checks on Munroe’s check list is not related 


Table 5 


Relations Between Separate Rorschach Determi 





nants and Total Number of Responses (R) 
Correlations with R (r) Op. 
Ww 331 1.109 
W 548 )7 
D 1.821 
r 744 2.895 
M +38 2.121 
FM 2.648 
f 797 1.31 
/ 166 161 
j +79 2 . 
Ft $32 3.402 
Analysis of Variance 
F bp 
1529 
} ) 4 
ey 1 1 
r ] , 4 ] 
( 22.( +.617 
CH 81 2.7 
Table 6 
Mean R for Various Numbers of Determinants 
(From A. V. Tables) 
; - at . 
d 22.8 28.9 33.38 36.3 39.0 46.4 48.8 61.9 67.2 
8 28.1 35.6 38.9 48.4 48.5 58.3 
m 29.2 33.3 39.8 48.8 41.9 568.9 
h 33.9 39.1 43.2 44.4 
K 33.1 38.2 42.9 68.0 
FK 31.6 38.8 41.0 65.5 
cF 33.0 85.38 44.7 47.4 
Cc’ 31.7 37.3 $88.4 64.6 
CF 31.0 36.3 34.0 46.5 48.3 





33.6 
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to total number of responses, but there may 


be some question about the adjustment for 


variation in response total in the case of in 
dividual checks. 


arrived at clinically, and it 


Munroe’s adjustments were 


ertainly my im 


pression that few alterations would be neces 
sary, but it is highly desirable that this be 
checked statistically, if possible. It is felt that 
the data offered in the following tables, 


particularly if combined with similar data from 
other normal groups of different social and in 
tellectual levels, would provide a solid statisti 
cal basis for investigation of the present allow 


ances, and where necessary, for 


setting j . 
more generally applicable scale 
The data have been handled as they wet 
in the preceding section, and the results € 
presented in Tables 5 and 6 
There is a significant relation between R 
and every variable studied whcthe 
(The correlatios oul be 
changed if the riation t ( 
partialled out e the 
R and oe j i) he . 
Sf } oT 1a lable ¢ ( 
S and m is there ev t ah 
egularity of t nere n R 
crea n each det t ; 
dete nt does not 
e rn ‘ yf eh, - 
The ‘ ) yet . 
relatior r ( id indicat 
the re] itive + . R } 
rant 
( ) } , 0 | he that ¢ 
lly be y Fo 
7 ? ) < if 
I oefhicient, son liding 
f hat ] Munroe ssent il Tor 
‘stimatil Uy the mincance of th rrequet 


is used Ir 


ith which the determinant 


With Whi ! Tat le 
6, for example, knowing that d and R are sig 
nificantly related, one would deduce that fo 
protocols of 35 to 40 R, a d frequency of 3 or 
+ would have the same significance as 


6 or 7 for an R of 47 to 55. 


one I 


Other Relations 


A general table of intercorrelations, or of 
analyses of variances for all possible pairs of 
these variables has not been prepared 
other correlations have been 


lwo 


run, however. for 
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their particular interest for Rorschach theory. 
The correlation between M and FC in this 
group is + .392. That between M and Fc is 
+ 204. 
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The Relationship between Factors on the Wechsler- 
Bellevue and Rorschach Having Common 
Psychological Rationale 
Jules D. Holzberg and Lillian Belmont 


Connecticut State Hospital 


In clinical practice, the meaningful applica- 
tion of psychological tests to subjects does not 
conclude with the procurement of responses 
or their scoring. If psychological tests are to 
be meaningfully utilized, the psychologist must 
go beyond the individual’s responses and pro- 
ceed to their meaning within the dynamic 
structure of the subject’s personality. Unless 
the psychologist can thus interpret the test re- 
sults, he remains a technician who sticks to 
isolated scores and perhaps interprets them 
“with the help of texts used as dreambooks” 
[3, p. 245] rather than a psychologist whose 
function it is to contribute meaning to an in- 
dividual’s behavior. As Mayman has indi- 
cated, “Even if we should observe that specific 
psychiatric disorders affect the ability to pass 
specific items, these observations—to be diag- 
nostically useful—must still be interpreted 
in terms of impairment of specific psychologi- 
cal functions” [2, p. 550]. 


Interpretation of test findings, however, de- 
pends upon the development of test rationale 
which defines the psychological processes un- 
derlying test performance. The importance of 
test rationale in clinical psychology has been 
stressed by Rapaport who stated: “. . . without 
such a rationale the tests and test results must 
remain meaningless to the psychiatrist, and a 
matter of automatic procedure and mechanical 
comparison to the clinical psychologist” [4, p. 


5]. 

While the rationale for many clinical instru- 
ments has been slowly accumulating, this has 
been more in the nature of assumptions rather 
than experimentally demonstrated facts. While 
Wechsler [7] offers some rationale for the sub- 
tests of his intelligence scale, these are more 
incidental comments than a systematic develop- 


bh 
Ww 


ment of test rationale in terms of a psychologi 
cal theory which “deals with the rationale of 
how, by what processes, the organizing prin- 
ciples of the personality and their pathological 
alterations are carried over into test perform 
248]. The rationale for the 
Rorschach test has been somewhat more ade 
quately Rorschach 
serving as the most important impetus in de 
With both tests, 
however, the validity of the rationale that has 
been offered has not been put, for the most 
part, to rigorous experimental test. 

Reichard and Schafer [5] 


und especially Rapaport et al. [4] have focused 


ance” [3, p. 


developed, with himself 


veloping its rationale [6]. 


More recently 


sharply on the absence of adequate test ration 
ale. The latter’s work represents the most in 
: 4 | 


tensive and extensive attempts at fo 


of test rationale for the most important psy 
How 


Rapaport stresses the fact that his test 


chological tests now in clinical usage 
ever 
rationale is offered as tentative assumptions 
rather than as scientifically estab- 


lished facts, since, as he states, he is treading 


to be tested 


“on disputed and at times uncharted territory” 
[5, p. v]. 

While this study is broadly concerned with 
the validity of test rationale, its specific pur- 
pose is to investigate the degree of relationship 
between factors in the Wechsler-Bellevue and 
Rorschach which have common rationale. The 
specific hypothesis underlying this study is that 
these factors should yield statistically signifi- 
cant relationships. “Common rationale” in 
this study refers to similar rather than identi- 
cal psychological processes underlying the test 
factors being studied. 


Subjects 
The Wechsler-Bellevue and Rorschach pro- 
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tocols of fifty mental hospital patients were 
utilized in this study. The test results were 
considered representative of the patient’s cur- 
rent functioning. In order to be able to handle 
Rorschach factors statistically, only those 
Rorschach records were used which contained 
at least fifteen responses. 

The subjects ranged in age from 21 years 
to 38 years, with a mean of 29. There were 
24 men and 26 women in the group. 

The subjects were not controlled for intel- 
ligence level since it was felt that this factor 
should be equally, rather than differentially, 
operative in both tests for a given subject. The 
subjects’ total IQ scores on the Wechsler- 
Bellevue ranged from 64 to 127, with a mean 
IQ of 100.1. Table 1 gives the distribution of 


estimates of optimal or premorbid intelligence. 


Table 1 
Estimates of Optimal Intelligence 
Classification Number 
Borderline 1 
Dull normal ] 
Average 17 
Bright normal 15 
Superior 11 
Very superior 5 
50 


No attempt was made to control the group 
in terms of diagnostic classification since it 
was also felt that no differential effects on 
the two tests for any given subject would re- 
sult from a disease process. The diagnostic 
classifications are listed in Table 2. 


Procedure 


Forty-five predictions were made relative to 
Wechsler-Bellevue and Rorschach factors pre- 
sumed to have a common psychological ration- 


ale (Table 3). 


The comprehension subtest of the Wechsler- 
Bellevue was predicted to have a relationship with 
F+%, CF+C, FC—+CF—, and P on the Ror- 
schach. With comprehension currently presumed to 
be a measure of judgment, it was predicted that 
judgment would be related to F+% on the Ror- 
schach which is presumed to measure the adequacy 
of reality perceptions. Comprehension was also pre- 
dicted to be related to CF+C and FC—+CF— 
because it was felt that the pattern of emotional re- 


Table 2 


Diagnostic Classifications of Subjects 








Diagnosis No. 








Schizophrenia 
Paranoid 1 
Catatonic 
Hebephrenic 
Simple 


> re NO 


Other Types 


Manic-Depressive psychosis 


Manic 7 

Depressed 1 
Psychoneurosis 

Reactive depression 2 

Obsessive-Compulsive 1 

Psychasthenia 1 

Mixed 5 
Without psychosis, psychopathic personality 7 
Alcoholic psychosis 

Delirium tremens 2 

Chronic hallucinosis 2 

Acute hallucinosis 1 


Miscellaneous 
Paranoid condition 1 
Primary behavior disorder 1 
Without psychosis, Alcoholism 1 


sponse should be related to the adequacy of judg- 


ment. Thus, where a subject showed impulsivity in 


his emotional reactivity or an inability to cope 
with his emotions resulting in a breakdown of in- 
tellectual control, it was felt that this would reveal 


itself in defective judgment. Lastly, comprehension 
was predicted to be related to P because both were 
presumed to involve the ability to utilize accepted 
modes of thinking. Deviation in thinking as reflect- 
ed by an inability to see P on the Rorschach should 
similarly be reflected in an impaired judgment on 
the comprehension test. 

The information subtest of the Wechsler-Bellevue 
was predicted to be related to R, the number of 
content categories, and A%. All of these relation- 
ships were predicted on the presumption that range 
and flexibility of interests are being measured by 
both the information test and the three Rorschach 
factors noted. While the relationship with R and 
the number of content categories was presumed to 
be positive, the relationship between information 
and A% was predicted to be negative inasmuch as 
the higher the 4%, which is presumed to measure 
stereotypy, the lower should be information as a 
measure of varied interests. 

Similarities on the Wechsler-Bellevue was pre- 
dicted to be related to W%, D%, and M on the 
Rorschach. It was felt that all of these measures 
were related to conceptualized thinking and the 
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Table 3 


Wechsler-Bellevue and Rorschach Factors Pre- 
sumed to Have Common Rationale 


Wechsler-Bellevue 


Related Rorschach 





Direction of 


Factors Factors Expected Re- 
lationship 
Comprehension 1. F+% t 


( Weighted score) 
2. Refined F+ % (form 
dominant responses 


only) * t 
3. Refined F + % (all 
form responses) T t 
CF+C ee 
bee aS _ 
R 
CF+C 
5. —— % 
aG 
FC—+CF— 
4. ——— ——— '¢ 
R 
FC—+CF— 
7, ——_—_—_—_- % _ 
~FC+CF 
8. No. of P 
Information 
(Weighted score 1. No.of R + 


2. No. of content 


categories 


Similarities 
(Weighted score) i. W% + 
2. D% — 
3. No.of M 
Similarities (No. 
of “1” scores) l. WA — 
2. D% i 
3. No.of M _ 





Similarities (No. 








of ‘“‘2” scores) 1. W% ob 
2. D% — 
3. No. of M t 
Digit Span 

(Weighted score) 1. Dd% — 
2. F% _ 

, Shading responses 
. R (4 = 
4 4. H+Hd % + 
5. A% _— 

At+- x-ray responses 

R aaa 





Table 3 — (Continued) 


Related Rorse hach j 


Weehsler-Belle vue Direction of 


Factors Factors Expected Re 
lationship 
Arithmetic 
(Weighted score) 1. Dd% 
2. F% _ 
Shading responses _ 
3, 
R 
4. H+Hd & i 
AX 
1t+-x-ray responses 
6 A 
R 
Picture 
Arrangement 
Weighted score) 1. W% t 
é No. of FC T 
3. HD } 
4. H+-Hd‘ 
Picture 
Completion 
(Weighted score 2 t 
2. Dd 


I 


4. Refined F +-% (torm 
dominant responses 

only)* 

Refined F-+-% (a 


4 


form responses 


6. No. of P 

Block Design 

( Weighted score i it 
2. D% - 
3. No.of M t 


*Refined F+% (form dominant responses only) refers 
to a refined measure of F+% which is based on all re- 
sponses in which form is dominant, e.g., FC, Fe, Fk, 
etc., rather than pure form responses only 

tRefined F+-% (all form responses) is a refined meas 
ure of F+-% which is based on all responses in which 
form is present, eg., CF, cF, C’F, ete. 


abstract attitude. In addition, it was felt that simi 
larities and M were a measure of creative thinking. 
The relationship between similarities and W% and 
M was predicted to be positive whereas that between 
similarities and DY was predicted to be negative. 

In order to refine further the similarities subtest, 
the number of items on the similarities subtest which 
received a score of “1” and the number of items 
which received a score of “2” were predicted to 
be related to W%, D%, and M as above. The ex- 
pected relationships in the case of the “1” responses 


were opposite to those of the “2” responses 
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The digit span subtest was predicted to be re- 
lated to Dd%, F%, shading responses, H%, A%, 
anatomy and x-ray responses. With the belief that 
the digit span subtest is an indicator of anxiety, 
it was felt that the Rorschach factors indicated 
should be related to it in that the former were also 
presumed to measure the presence or absence of 
anxiety. Thus, it was felt that H% should be posi 
tively related to digit span in that the ability to 
operate successfully in human relationships would 
reflect a low anxiety level. On the other hand, F% 
as a measure of intellectual constriction, 4% as a 
measure of stereotypy, anatomy, x-ray, and shading 
responses as direct measures of anxiety and Dd% 
as a mechanism for coping with anxiety should all 
correlate negatively with digit span. 

Similarly, it was predicted that the arithmetic 
subtest on the Wechsler-Bellevue would be related 
to the same factors as digit span and in the same 
direction inasmuch as this subtest has been assumed 
to be sensitive to disturbances resulting from anxiety. 

The picture arrangement subtest of the Wechsler- 
Bellevue was predicted to be related to W%, FC, 
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and H%. The relationship between picture ar- 
rangement and W’% was predicated on the belief 
that organizational ability played a role in both 
of these factors. The relationship between picture 
arrangement and HY was based on the presumed 
ability of the picture arrangement subtest to meas- 
ure social awareness and social contact. This was 
also true in the predicted relationship between pic- 
ture arrangement and FC, in that it was felt that 
the individual with a good capacity for social re- 
lationships would be able to score high on picture 
arrangement and to give FC responses as a meas- 
ure of his capacity for warmth and empathy. 

The picture completion subtest was predicted to 
be related to D%, Dd%, F+%, and P. The re- 
lationship between picture completion and F+% 
was based on the presumed capacity of these two 
factors to measure reality testing. The predicted 
relationship of picture completion with 
DY and Dd% was based on the presumption that 
these factors measured the ability of the individual 
to attend to details. The relationship between pic- 
ture completion and P was based on the presumed 


positive 


Table 4 


Correlations between Wechsler-Bellevue and Rorschach Factors 





Rorschach 
Factors 


hension 


Compre- 





1. No.of R 11 27* 13 
2. W% 0+ —.11 08* 
3. D%& il —.05 —.02* 
4. Dd% 07 21 14 
5. F+-% .08* 01 27 
6. Ref. F-+%e (form 
dom. ) 17° .05 .36 
7. Ref. F+-% (all 
form) 2i* .05 .36 
8. F% 11 —17 —.27 
9. No. of M .08 33 .24* 
10. No. of FC 17 .08 28 
11. CF+C% .07* 18 .09 
12. CF+C/= C (%) .05* 01 .02 
13. FC—+CF— % —.05* .07 .05 
14. FC—+CF—/ 
= FC+CF(%) .03* 04 —11 
15. % shading resp. 02 21 10 
16. A% 04 —09* —.03 
17. H% —.03 15 12 
18. H+Hd% —.06 .20 10 
19. At+-x-ray % —.10 13 —.07 
20. No. of content 
categories 21 .28* 18 
.01* .05 .09 


21. No. of P 





Wechsler- Bellevue Factors 








—.01* 


—.16 17 11 -10 .29 








— ese de 8a ge. 48 
g #6 ee 86 SES BEE S% 
= ax an <6 mae KOS Ra 
—.02 13 10 21 .05 17 20 
.05* —.05 —.10 —.19* —.16 —.12* 
17* —.08* —.09 —.13 aS 12° .13* 
27 .02 19 .30* 10 .09* 01 
ll 23 —.12 .09 .24 .17* 13 
14 30 —10 12 .20 22* 23 
16 29 —..07 .14 19 22° .27 
.09 —.31 04 —.05 02 —.13 —.17 
.25* .09 15 —.04 22 .03* 
-04 25 —02 —.01 .10* 21 .24 
—.28 19 —17 —19 —19 —04 —.02 
—.29 13 —14 —17 —24 —15 —.05 
—12 11 —OS «19 —11 —07 —35 
—.28 —02 —07 —28 —10 —08 —.37 
—.03 12 —11® 12 —09 00 02 
07 —03 —,05* .00* 17 12 10 
—.03 13 .00 12 .06* ll 15 
14 .04 .01* 17® .12* 15 .08 
—06 —.04 12 01 12 .03 —.21 
—.09 20 03 16 02 14 15 


27° 01 





*Correlations for related factors that were predicted. 
r == .85 (.01 level of confidence) 


r= 


-27 (.06 level of confidence) 
r= .24 (.10 level of confidence) 
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ability of these factors to measure appreciation of 
reality and conformance with accepted modes of 
thinking. 

The block design subtest, as with similarities, 
was predicted to be related to W%, D%, and M. 
The rationale here was the same as described above 
for similarities. 


The forty-five predicted relationships were 
studied by correlating each pair of factors. In 
order to determine whether there were rela- 
tionships between Wechsler-Bellevue and Ror- 
schach factors that were not predicted, each 
Wechsler-Bellevue factor was also correlated 
with all of the other Rorschach factors. If 
a correlation was found to be significantly 
greater than zero, it was considered to be a 
reliable correlation indicating that there was 
some element of rationale that was common 
to both factors. 


Results 
The findings of the present study are pre- 
sented in Table 4. For purposes of clarity, 
they will be described here first from the point 
of view of Wechsler-Bellevue factors and then 
from the point of view of Rorschach factors. 


W echsler-Bellevue Factors 


1. Comprehension. The eight Rorschach 
factors presumed to be related in rationale to 
the comprehension subtest yield correlations 
which are not significantly different from zero. 
Furthermore, there is no significant relation- 
ship between comprehension and any other 
Rorschach factors. 

2. Information. Of the three Rorschach 
factors which were predicted to be related to 
the information subtest, two revealed a statist- 
ically significant degree of relationship. The 
relationships between information and R and 
between information and number of content 
categories are significant at the .05 level of 
confidence. The percentage of animal re- 
sponses was found to be not related to informa- 
tion. M is significantly related to information 
at the .05 level of confidence. This latter re- 
lationship was not predicted. All of these re- 
lationships are positive. 

3. Similarities. The predicted relationship 
between M and similarities approaches statisti- 
cal significance at the .10 level of confidence. 
The expected relationship between location 
(W% and D%) and similarities was not sub- 


stantiated. Of the nonpredicted relationships, 
the following are significant: F+% (.01-.05 
level of confidence), FC (.05 level of confi- 
dence), and F% (.05 level of confidence). 
The latter is negatively related. 


4. Similarities — “1” 
dicted 


responses. The pre- 
W% and the 
responses is at the 


relationship between 
number of similarities “1” 
.O5 level of confidence and in the expected 
negative direction. However, there is no sig- 
nificant relationship with D% and M. Ot 
the relationships for which no common ration 
ale was predicted, the following Rorschach 
factors show a statistically significant relation- 
ship with the number of similarities “1’’ re 
sponses: Dd%, CF + C, and FC — + CF 

(all at the .05 level of confidence). The latter 
two relationships are in the negative direction. 


5. Similarities—“2” responses. Of the 
three predicted relationships, only M ap- 
proaches significance (.10 level of confidence). 
Neither W% or D% was found to be re- 
lated to the number of ‘2” 
similarities subtest. 


responses on the 
Of the correlations for 
which a relationship was not predicted, the 
following are found to be significant or to ap- 
proach significance: F+% (.05 level of confi- 
dence), FC (.10 level of confidence), and F% 
(.05 level of confidence). The latter shows a 
negative relationship. 


6. Digit span. No Rorschach factors, pre 
dicted or otherwise, were 
to digit span. 

7. Arithmetic. Of the group of six Ror- 
schach factors for which relationships were 
predicted with arithmetic, only one, Dd%, is 
statistically significant (.05 level of 
dence). However, the positive direction of 
this relationship was not predicted. Of rela- 
tionships not predicted, FC— + CF— yields 
a statistically significant negative correlation 
(.05 level of confidence). 


8. Picture arrangement. 


found to be related 


confi 


None of the cor- 
relations which were predicted to reveal a re- 
lationship between this subtest and W#%, FC, 
and H% is statistically significant. The sig- 
nificant relationship between picture arrange- 
ment and P was not predicted (.05 level of 
confidence). In addition, the relationships of 
picture arrangement with F+% and CF + C 
approach significance at the .10 level of confi- 
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dence. The latter, however, is negatively re- 
lated. 


9. Picture completion. Except for P, none 
of the other Rorschach factors that were pre- 
dicted to have a relationship with picture com- 
pletion yield significant correlations, although 
the correlations with the two refined measures 
of F+% approach the .10 level of confidence. 
There are no statistically significant relation- 
ships for which common rationale was not 
originally hypothesized. 

10. Block design. The three Rorschach 
factors which were predicted to be related to 
the block design test do not show a significant 
relationship. Several Rorschach factors for 
which no relationship with block design was 
predicted yield significant correlations. One of 
the refined measures of F+% shows a rela- 
tionship at the .05 level of confidence. In ad- 
dition, FC— + CF— is negatively related at 
the .01 level and FC approaches significance 
at the .10 level of confidence. 


Rorschach Factors 


1. Number of responses. The number of 
responses on the Rorschach is positively related 
to one Wechsler-Bellevue factor, i.e., informa- 
tion. 


2. Location categories. D% is not related 


to any of the Wechsler-Bellevue factors. W% 
is negatively related to similarities “1” re- 
sponses while Dd% is positively related to this 
same factor. Dd% is also positively related to 
arithmetic. 


3. Form responses. Statistically significant 
correlations exist between F+% and both 
block design and similarities. The correlation 
of F+% with picture arrangement approaches 
significance. F% yields significant negative 
correlation with similarities. 

4. Movement responses. The correlation 
of M with information is significant and the 
correlation with similarities approaches signifi- 
cance. 


5. Color responses. The correlation of FC 
with similarities is significant and the correla- 
tion with block designs approaches significance. 
CF + C are negatively correlated with simi- 
larities “1” responses and the correlation with 
picture arrangement approaches statistical sig- 
nificance. FC— + CF— are negatively cor- 


related with similarities “1” responses, block 
design, and arithmetic. 

6. Shading responses. There are no sig- 
nificant relationships between shading re- 
sponses and any Wechsler-Bellevue factors. 

7. Content categories. The number of 
content categories is positively related to in- 
formation. However, 4%, H%, anatomy and 
x-ray responses do not show any relationship 
to Wechsler-Bellevue factors. 

8. Popular responses. The number of pop- 
ular responses is positively related to picture 
arrangement and picture completion. 


Discussion 


The results of this study reveal clearly that 
very few relationships between factors on the 
Wechsler-Bellevue and the Rorschach having 
a common rationale are significant when put 
to experimental test. While the number of 
positive findings are significantly greater than 
could have occurred by chance, their absolute 
number is small. Thus, of the 45 relation- 
ships predicted, only four yielded statistically 
significant correlations while two correlations 
show a trend toward significance. A cross- 
validation study on a new population should 
determine whether the unpredicted findings 
are a function of the particular subjects rather 
than of the tests themselves. 

Table 4 reveals that all the correlations 
were low. It was expected that the correla- 
tions would not be high since it was assumed 
that the two factors in a presumed relationship 
were measuring similar, but not identical, psy- 
chological processes. High correlations would 
have led to the clinically invalid conclusion 
that the Wechsler-Bellevue and the Rorschach 
measure the identical behavior phenomena with 
the consequent implication that the psychol- 
ogist could therefore study his subject as fully 
with either instrument as with both. The basic 
difference between the Wechsler-Bellevue and 
the Rorschach in terms of the degree of struc- 
ture of the two instruments and their con- 
sequent ability to probe in depth is obvious. 
Yet, if the unity of personality has meaning, 
factors on both tests which are related because 
they share a common rationale should demon- 
strate a relationship that is significant while 
at the same time being understandably low. 

The study is testimony to the problem in 
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present-day clinical psychology with regard to 
test rationale. The study does not negate the 
importance of current test rationale for the 
clinical psychologist who is faced with the 
problem of bridging “the gap between the 
traditionally lifeless numerical-test results and 
the living clinical dynamics” [4, p. 11]. The 
emphasis of this report is rather on the need 
to consider current test rationale as hypotheses 
which require experimental test. 


Summary 


The purpose of this investigation was to 
determine the degree of relationship between 
factors in the Wechsler-Bellevue and Ror- 
schach which have common rationale. The 
subjects of the study were fifty mental hospital 
patients. Forty-five predictions were made and 
these predictions were tested by a correlational 
analysis. Only four predictions were found 
to be statistically significant, and two others 
approach significance. A fairly large number 


of relationships were found that were not pre- 
dicted. 


Receiwed May 1, 1951. 
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and Adjustment Level 
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Many hypotheses are presented in the cur- 
rent literature concerning the use of specific 
Rorschach scores and combinations of scores to 
predict the social effectiveness and adjustment 
level of patients. For example, Rorschach 
authorities [3, 5, 11, 14, 15, 23, 26] have sug- 
gested that refusal to respond to the Rorschach 
cards (Rejection) often indicates inefficiency 
and maladjustment. Whether or not the com- 
bination of Rorschach scores proposed by 
Muench [21] is useful for predicting external 
criteria of adjustment is another hypothesis 
which has been discussed at length recently 
[6, 7, 10,21]. In the present research report, 
the authors describe their attempt to test 
several such hypotheses against a criterion of 
adjustment level external to the Rorschach 
test. 


Pooled judgments of adjustment level made 
by the junior authors and based upon interview 
data constituted the criterion. Rorschach test 
and interview data were obtained during the 
treatment of each of 31 male subjects. Retest 
and follow-up interview data were obtained 
from these subjects 15 months or more after 
the first test, after treatment had been con- 
cluded or discontinued. Hypotheses concern- 
ing the relationships between Rorschach scores 
and adjustment level were tested using these 
data. 


1The authors wish to thank Dr. Mervin Patter- 
son, Chief Psychologist at the Columbus VA Mental 
Hygiene Clinic, and Dr. Boyd R. McCandless and 
Dr. Julian B. Rotter, VA Psychological Consultants 
and staff members of the Psychological Clinic at 
the Ohio State University, for their assistance and 
suggestions. This paper was reviewed in the Vet- 
erans Administration and published with the ap- 
proval of the Chief Medical Director. The state- 
m_.nts and conclusions published by the authors are 
the result of their own study and do not necessarily 
reflect the opinions or policy of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. 


Procedures 


The subjects of this investigation were 
selected from the former male patients of the 
Columbus VA Mental Hygiene Clinic who 
(a) had not visited the Clinic for at least 6 
months, (4) lived within 150 miles of the 
Clinic, and (c) had taken only one Rorschach 
test, and that test during the period of treat- 
ment at the Clinic. Because the life of the 
Clinic had been approximately 18 months at 
the time of this study, there were only 52 sub- 
jects who satisfied these criteria. These 52 sub- 
jects were requested by letter to return to the 
Clinic “for an informal examination and inter- 
view.” They were told: “We are interested 
in how you have been getting along since we 
last saw you, and how things are going for 
you now, so that we may learn to what extent 
our services have been helpful and how they 
could be improved.” 

Thirty-one of the 52 subjects returned to 
the Clinic and took the Rorschach retest. One 
other subject returned to the Clinic, but he 
refused to take the retest. Fifteen of the sub- 
jects who did not return to the Clinic had 
moved to another part of the country. The 
other 5 subjects who did not return to the 
Clinic did not respond to the original letter 
nor to a second letter requesting that they re- 
turn. Possible reasons for their failure to re- 
spond are (a) that improvement made further 
interest in the Clinic services unimportant, or 
(6) that lack of improvement resulted in 
blame and rejection of the Clinic. Either of 
these possibilities would narrow the range of 
data available for study and thus weaken the 
relationships to be studied in the data, but 
would not seem on logical grounds to intro- 
duce spurious relationships. 

Because subjects who had both accepted and 
rejected treatment were included in the sample, 
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the range of the number of interviews of the 
31 subjects of this investigation was from 1 
to 28. This narrow range was imposed by 
the condition for selection that the subjects not 
have been in contact with the Clinic during 
the preceding six months. This condition re- 
stricted the selection to subjects admitted and 
terminating within the preceding calendar 
year, inasmuch as the Clinic had been oper- 
ating for only 18 months at the time of this 
study. 


Table 1 


Summary of the Diagnoses of the 31 Subjects 








Number of Subjects 





Psychiatric Diagnoses: 
Anxiety reaction 1 
Conversion reaction 
Schizophrenic reaction 
Asthenic reaction 
Hypochondriacal reaction 
Emotional instability reaction 
Passive dependency reaction 
Encephalitis, lethargic 
Aggressive reaction 
Acute situational maladjustment 


“re eK NNN NHN YU 


Degree of Incapacity 
Minimal 16 
Moderate 14 
Marked 1 





An examination of Table 1 shows the psy- 
chiatric diagnoses and degree of incapacity of 
the 31 subjects at the time of their initial 
Rorschach test. The diagnoses were made us- 
ing standards set forth in the Veterans Ad- 
ministration Technical Bulletin 10A-78, 1947. 
Twenty-eight of the subjects had completed 
8 or more years of formal education, and were 
between 20 and 30 years of age. Fifteen of 
the subjects were married. Four of the sub- 
jects were Negroes. The subjects who were 
not included in this investigation (i.e., the 15 
who had moved, the 5 who did not respond, 
and the 1 who did not cooperate) were similar 
in all of the above respects to the 31 subjects 
included in this investigation. 

When he returned to the Clinic, each of the 
31 subjects was given a relatively standardized 
survey-type evaluative interview lasting about 
2 hours. This follow-up interview was de- 
signed to elicit reports of behavioral incidents 


and of the functioning adjustment level of 
each subject in the following 14 areas of be- 
havior: Mother, Father, Siblings, Morals, Re- 
ligion, Marriage, Sex, Social Relations, Per- 
sonal Relations, Academic, V ocational-Occupa- 
tional, Level of Aspiration, Future, and Self- 
Concept. The interviews were dictated from 
notes in as nearly verbatim fashion as was 
possible. Immediately following the interview, 
each subject was given a Rorschach retest 
which was recorded as completely as possible, 
but not scored. The techniques of free associa- 
tion and inquiry recommended by Klopfer 
[14] were followed. Each follow-up inter- 
view and the Rorschach retest were conducted 
by the senior author. 

The junior authors each made judgments of 
the adjustment level of each subject in each 
of the 14 areas of behavior listed above. A 
modification of Morton’s rating scale [19] was 
used in making these judgments. Concerning 
this scale Morton states: 


This rating scale is designed to evaluate the ef- 
fectiveness of therapy by evaluating the degree that 
adjustment or maladjustment is contained within or 
generalizes from 1 area of behavior or relationship 
to other major areas of behavior or relationships. 
Continua within 14 areas considered as important 
by the experimenter were established on which ad 
justment is to be rated. These continua vary from a 
concept of healthy adjustment wthin an area which 
generalizes to and facilitates development and ad- 
justment in other major areas, through positive ad- 
justment which is generally effective adjustment, to 
the concept of maladjustment in the relationship 
which generalizes to and dominates other major 
areas of adjustment. Each continuum contains (at 
least) 2 dimensions: (1) the dimension of generali- 
zation of effect and, (2) the dimension of intensity 
of conflict. It is postulated that these 2 dimensions 
are highly positively related but not necessarily in 
absolute relation [19, p. 358]. 


The use and reliability of Morton’s scale 
have been described in earlier reports [2, 19, 
20}. 

After making judgments in each of the 14 
areas listed above, the junior authors each 
made a global rating of the adjustment level 
of each subject. All judgments were based up- 
on the written reports of the initial and fol- 
low-up interviews. Only the global ratings 
were utilized as the criterion for this research. 
The two protocols for each subject were rated 
separately in chronological order, and a com- 
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parison of the two protocols entered into the 
judgment of the direction and degree of 
change. All of the protocols were rated in- 
dependently by the two judges before pooling. 
In the 12 cases where the raters disagreed con- 
cerning the degree of change, both judges re- 
read and rerated the protocols and then dis- 
cussed their differences of opinion. Finally, the 
ratings of each subject by the two judges were 
averaged, with equal weight assigned to each 
rating. 

The initial and retest Rorschach records 
were given a code number and typed in a 
standard form. All response scores and the 
names of the subjects were omitted from the 
typed records. The typed initial and retest 
Rorschach records were combined randomly 
into one group of 62 records. The records 
could be identified only by code number. The 
records were then scored by the senior author 
using the scoring conventions suggested by 
Klopfer [14]. In order to increase the consis- 
tency and objectivity of the scoring of each re- 
sponse, the responses to Card I on all 62 tests 
records were scored before any of the responses 
to Card II were scored. In the same way, all 
responses to each of the other cards were scored 
card-by-card rather than in the usual wav of 
subject-by-subject. In scoring the responses, no 
reference was made to a subject’s other Ror- 
schach responses or to other data about that 
subject. After the records were scored, the 
conventional summary [14] of Rorschach 
scores and certain additional summary scores 
thought to be related adjustment [5, 6, 9, 15, 
18, 22] were determined for each subject’s 
test records. The summary scores and com- 
binations of these scores constituted the ex- 
perimental variables in this research. 


Because the scoring of the response deter- 
minants was considered more subjective than 
the scoring of the location and the content of 
each response, two experienced clinicians? were 
asked to rescore the determinants of four of 
the 62 test records. Two of the four records 
were initial test records, and two were retest 
records. The four records were from four 
different subjects. The agreement among the 
two clinicians and the senior author in the 
scoring of the four records (see Table 2) sug- 


2They were Dr. Boyd R. McCandless and Dr. 
Mervin Patterson. 
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Table 2 


Agreement in Scoring Determinants of Four Test 
Records (105 Responses) 











Determinants AvBvC* AvB AvC BwC 
scored “N&NZNS NG 

Exactly the same 59 56 62 58 7167 72 68 

The same except 

for disagreement 

as to order of 

determinants 27 26 2625 1817 22 21 

Identical main 

determinant but 

different additional 

determinants 8 8 $8 8 $8 8 - ioe 

Differently .. 9. Bio & 


11 10 


*Agreement between scorers A, B, and C. Scorer C 





was the senior author. 


gests that the scoring of the senior author was 
consistent and can be duplicated. 

Hypotheses suggested in the references listed 
in the second column of Tables 3 and 4 were 
tested by correlating the Rorschach scores and 
combinations of scores with the pooled judg- 
ments of adjustment level. Since perfect scal- 
ing of the Rorschach scores and the pooled 
judgments of adjustment level was not as- 
sumed, the rank-order correlation technique 
was believed to be more appropriate than the 
product-moment correlation technique. 

Hypotheses that changes in retest Rorschach 
scores and combinations of scores were associa- 
ted with change in a subject’s adjustment level 
were tested by correlating changes or differ- 
ences between the retest and initial test scores 
with change in the pooled judgments of ad- 
justment level based on interview data collect- 
ed at the time of the two tests. Correlation 
coefficients between the changes in Rorschach 
test scores and change in the total number of 
responses produced (R) were also computed. 


Hypotheses that Rorschach scores and com- 
binations of scores were indicative of a sub- 
ject’s adjustment level were tested by corre- 
lating the retest Rorschach scores with the 
pooled judgments of adjustment level based 
on the evaluative follow-up interviews which 
immediately preceded the retests. Hypotheses 
supported by significant correlation coefficients 
between retest and follow-up interview data 
were then tested (by correlation) using the 
initial test and interview data. The Rorschach 
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retest and follow-up interview data were used 
initially in testing the hypotheses rather than 
the first test and interview data for two 
reasons : 


(a) The retests were administered by the same 
examiner to all 31 subjects, whereas the initial 
tests were administered by four different examiners. 
Also, the follow-up interview data were more 
standardized than the earlier interview data i.e., 
the same questions were asked in each follow-up 
interview, the same interviewer conducted each fol- 
low-up interview, etc.). Thus variances due to these 
factors in the retest Rorschach and follow-up data 
were less than variances due to these factors in the 
initial Rorschach and corresponding interview data. 

(b) The pooled judgments of adjustment level 
based upon the follow-up interviews were less re- 
stricted in range at the adjustment end of the scale, 
than the judgments based upon the interview data 
collected at the time of the initial Rorschach tests. 
The use of the less restricted range of judgments 
minimized the possibility that relationships present 
in the data might be overlooked. 


Three characteristics of the treatment situa- 
tion were defined which were suspected of in- 
fluencing the subject’s adjustment level as re- 
flected in the interview data and in the number 
of responses produced (R) on each test. The 
three characteristics were (i) the number of 
treatment interviews, (ii) the number of days 
between the first and last treatment interview, 
and (iii) the number of days between the last 
treatment interview and the Rorschach retest. 

Correlation coefficients were computed be- 
tween each of these characteristics singly and 
(a) change in the pooled judgments of adjust- 
ment level from the time of the initial test to 
the time of the retest, (4) change in the 
number of the responses produced (R) on the 
retest, (c) the pooled judgments of adjustment 
level at the time of the retest, and (d) the 
number of responses produced on each retest. 
Hypotheses that any of the resulting correla- 
tion coefficients were not significantly greater 
than zero could not be rejected, even at the 
10 per cent level of confidence. None of these 
characteristics appeared to be associated with 
the subject’s adjustment level as reflected in 
the interview data, nor with the number of 
responses produced on the Rorschach tests. 


Results and Discussion 


When change in the pooled judgments of 
adjustment level from the time of the initial 


test to the time of the retest was correlated 
with retest changes in those Rorschach scores 
and combinations of scores listed in the first 
column of Tables 3 and 4, only 3 of the 70 
rank-order correlation coefficients computed 
were significantly greater than zero at the 5 
per cent level of confidence. Change in the 
direction of improvement in the pooled judg- 
ments of adjustment level was associated with 
increased form-color production, FC and 
FC%, and increased production of human 
content, (H + Hd)%. While these relation- 
ships are consistent with Rorschach theory, 
this small number of significant correlation 
coefiicients could be attributed to chance fac- 
tors alone. 

Changes in more than half of the Rorschach 
scores and combinations of scores were associ- 
ated significantly with change in the number 
of responses produced (R) on the retest. How- 
ever, the hypothesis that change in the number 


Table 3 
Relationships Between Judgments of Adjustment 
Level and the Determinants on the Ror- 
schach Retests of 31 Subjects 
Relationship p with 
suggested p with judgments 
in number of 

Determinants reference responses N?} w/a 4 
M 4,11,18,21 601* $29" 77® 
FM 5,14 661* )27 »3¢ 
M/FM 5,18,22 .029 .376* .376* 
M—FM 18,21 —.288 348 250 
M+FM-+-m 22,28 497* .205 $59* 
FC 3,18,23,29 404" -.097 .062 
CF+C 3,22,23,28 248 -.254 -.188 
FC/CF+C 522,28 -.121 115 115 
FC—CF—C 6,21,28 .035 174 157 
Sum C 3,5,21,22 475* -255* — 
M/Sum C 13,22,26 .247 640° — 
M—Sum C 22,26 ~.167 535° — 
M + FC—CF—C 6,21 381% .495*° 579° 
F 14,23,29 786* —.309 -.298 
FVo—50% 6,18,28 —.363* ~— 152 
FK+F+-Fce 14 844" -.255 -.312 
Fce+-c+C’ 14 497* 024 .158 
Chiaroscuro 12,21,23 305 -.101 —115 
All shading 3,5,12 602% .178 .184 
Number of 

responses (R) 7,18,27,30 1.0 082 — 


*Significant at better than the 6 per cent level of con- 
fidence. 

+*Rho between judgments of adjustment level and the 
number of times a determinant was used on the retest. 

tRho between judgments of adjustment level and the 
ratio comparing the number of 
was used with the total 
on the retest. 


a determinant 
number of responses produced 


times 
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of responses produced on the retest was associ- 
ated with change in adjustment level was not 
supported statistically. 

Correlation coefficients between pooled 
judgments of adjustment level and retest 
Rorschach scores and combinations of scores 
are listed in Tables 3 and 4. Examination of 
the first line .. Table 3 indicates that the re- 
lationship between the absolute number of 
movement-determined responses (7) and the 
total number of responses produced (R) on 
each retest record was significant statistically 
(p = .601), that the relationship between the 
pooled judgments of adjustment level and the 
number of times movement-determined re- 
sponses were produced (M) was significant 


Table 4 
Relationships Between Judgments of Adjustment 
Level and the Scores on Rorschach 
Retests of 31 Subjects 











Relationship p with 
suggested p with judgments 
Scores in number of 
reference responses Nf %t 

W 5,22,26 -.149 -.033 .057 
W/M 25 —.480* -—.569* -—.569* 
(W/M) —(1/2) 5,14 —.412* -—.467* -—467* 
Dd 5,14,22 .705* -.208 -.178 
Dd+S 14,22,23 .673* —.201 .157 
P 1,27 .557* —.010 .087 
Succession 14,22 223 = 308 a 
Rejections 4,21,26 -442 .009 —: 
H—Hd 3,21 .012 414* .479* 
H+Hd 3,23 .637* .269 472* 
A+Ad 11,18,26 .896* -—.206 -.137 
(4+Ad)%—40% §,18,22 —.255 — -465* 
(H+Hd)/(A+Ad) 3,14,23 155 314 38.314 
Hd+-Ad 3,14 .789* -—188 -.207 
(H+A)/(Hd+Ad) 6,21 -.559* .277 .277 
Sign 82, rocks, 

shadows, etc. 5,23 .298 -.271 -.260 
Sign 93, ghosts, 

spiders, etc. 5,28 179 -.384* -.327 
Lindner’s signs 15 436* -073 — 
Elizur’s a+h 9 610% -136 — 
BR Score 5,16 .757* 089 — 
Munroe’s Rating 8,17,22 -081 =-205 — 
Neurotic signs 10,18,24 -.678* -—295 — 
Carr’s signs 6,10,21 372° .365° — 





*Significant at better than the 5 per cent level of 
confidence. 

+Rho’s between judgments of adjustment level and 
Rorschach scores expressed in terms of absolute numbers. 

tRho’s between judgments of adjustment level and 
Rorschach scores expressed in terms of per eents of the 
total number of responses on the retest. 


statistically (p = .429), and that the relation- 
ship between the pooled judgments of adjust- 
ment level and the ratio comparing the number 
of times movement-determined responses were 
produced with the total number of responses 
produced (M/R or M%) was significant sta- 
tistically (p = .577). The latter correlations 
suggest that well-adjusted subjects tend to 
produce more movement-determined responses 
than less well-adjusted subjects. References 
4, 11, 18, and 21 listed in the second column 
of Table 3 had suggested to the authors that 
this relationship existed. Hypotheses concern- 
ing relationships between adjustment level and 
Rorschach’s Erlebnistypus [26], the balance 
between movement- and color-determined re- 
sponses (¢.g., /Sum C), were supported sta- 
tistically. Hypotheses concerning relationships 
between adjustment level and the use of other 
determinants (e.g., Form, Color, Shading, 
etc.) were not supported statistically. 
Examination of the correlation coefficients 
listed in Table 4 shows that the subjects 
judged to be better adjusted had lower W/M 
ratios (i.e., they produced a larger number of 
movement-determined responses than responses 
which utilized the whole card). Hypotheses 
concerning relationships between adjustment 
level and the human and animal content scores, 
H—Hd, (H + Hd)%, and (4 + Ad)% 
—40%, were supported statistically. 
Hypotheses concerning relationships between 
adjustment level and the content signs of 
Elizur [9] and Lindner [15] were not sup- 
ported statistically. Subjects who gave re- 
sponses of “spiders, dead, injured animals, 
corpses, snakes, gorillas, ghosts, monsters, 
frightening fantasy figures, torn or shaggy ob- 
jects” (all included in the Buhler, Buhler, and 
Lefever Diagnostic Sign 93) were judged to 
be rather poorly adjusted (p = -.384). 
When Carr’s modification [6] of Muench’s 
signs was used, the retest records containing 
the larger numbers of positive adjustment signs 
were those given by the better adjusted sub- 
jects (p = .365). Although earlier investiga- 
tors [6, 10] had not found a significant rela- 
tionship between Muench’s signs and adjust- 
ment level, a correlation coefficient as large as 
.365 could be expected to occur less than 5 
times in 100 if no relationship were present. 
Hypotheses concerning relationships be- 
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tween adjustment level and the three summary 
scores derived from Buhler, Buhler, and 
Lefever’s Diagnostic Sign List [5], Munroe’s 
Check List [22], and Miale and Harrower- 
Erickson’s list of neurotic signs [18] were not 
supported statistically. The present authors 
realize that their use of Buhler, Buhler, and 
Lefever’s Basic Rorschach Score [5] and 
Munroe’s Adjustment Rating [22] was not 
valid because these sign lists assume techniques 
of test administration and scoring which were 
different from those used in the present re- 
search. However it was hoped that these sign 
lists might prove to be useful when the Ror- 
schach test was administered and scored in the 
conventional manner. 


The 43 strongest relationships between the 
criterion of adjustment level and the retest 
Rorschach scores listed in Tables 3 and 4 were 
tested again using the initial Rorschach test 
and corresponding interview data. Only the 
correlation coefficients between the criterion 
and the Buhler, Buhler, and Lefever Diag- 
nostic Sign 82 were significant statistically. 
Possible interpretations for the low correlation 
between the initial test and interview data are 
(a) that the use of the more restricted range 
of criterion judgments (i.e., those based upon 
the earlier interview data) may have resulted 
in lower correlation coefficients, and (4) that 
the greater variances in these data due to test 
examiner and interviewer differences tended to 
obscure the relationships found when variances 
due to these sources were controlled by the 
procedures used in obtaining the retest and 
follow-up interview data. Since initial test and 
interview data were not collected with this re- 
search project in mind, these data may have 
been somewhat inadequate for the purpose. 


The correlation ratio between the number of 
responses produced (R) on the retest and the 
pooled judgments of adjustment level was 
.726. Either very large or very small numbers 
of retest Rorschach responses were made by the 
less well-adjusted subjects. This relationship 
was not found when the initial test and inter- 
view data were analyzed. No other curvilinear 
relationships were evident when scattergrams 
were plotted showing relationships between the 
Rorschach scores and the pooled judgments of 
adjustment level, and also between the Ror- 


schach scores and the number of responses pro- 
duced (R). 

The number of responses produced on the 
retest was associated significantly with many 
of the Rorschach retest scores (see Tables 3 
and 4). Cronbach [7] has suggested that a 
single pervasive Rorschach score, such as the 
number of responses produced (R), might ac- 
count for much of the correlation between 
other Rorschach scores and adjustment criteria. 
since M Sum C, M/FM, H—Hd, (A + 
Ad) %—40%, and Buhler, Buhler, and Le- 
fever’s Sign 93 were relatively independent of 
the number of responses produced, the signifi- 
cant relationships between these scores singly 
and adjustment level may prove useful in as- 
sessment problems. Following Wittenborn’s 
suggestion [30], it is possible that these scoring 
categories which are more independent of the 
number of responses produced (R) should be 
accorded a more significant meaning in Ror- 
schach theory. 


Summary and Conclusions 

Rorschach test and retest data from 31 
former male patients at a VA Mental Hy- 
giene Clinic were compared with pooled judg- 
ments of adjustment level based upon inter- 
views made at the times of the two Rorschach 
tests. Hypotheses that changes in Rorschach 
retest scores were associated with change in 
judgments of adjustment level were not sup- 
ported statistically. Several retest Rorschach 
scores and combinations of scores were associ- 
ated significantly with judgments of adjust- 
ment level at the time of the retest (see ‘) ables 
3 and 4). However, these associations were 
not found when initial test and interview data 
were analyzed. 


Changes in more than half of the Rorschach 
scores and combinations of scores were associ- 
ated significantly with change in the number 
of responses produced (R) on the retest. The 
number of responses produced on the retest 
was associated significantly with many of the 
Rorschach retest scores (see Tables 3 and 4). 
There was a curvilinear relationship between 
the number of responses produced and the 
judgments of adjustment level at the time of 
the retest (eta = .726). M/Sum C, M/FM, 
H—Hd, (A + Ad)%—40%, and Buhler, 
Buhler, and Lefever’s Sign 93 were relatively 
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independent of the number of responses pro- 
duced; hence the significant relationships be- 
tween these scores singly and adjustment level 
may prove useful in assessment problems and 
meangingful for Rorschach theory. 
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Profile Patterning and Coding of the Rorschach 
Test: A Preliminary Report of Research 
Methods and Materials’ 


William M. Hales 


Veterans Administration Hospital, Minneapolis, Minnesota, and 
University of Minnesota 


The following is a brief description of the 
methods and materials being used in a re- 
search project designed to explore the possi- 
bilities of profile patterning and coding of the 
Rorschach test by a somewhat new approach.’ 


This project was suggested as the result of 
several years of experience with the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory, in which 
the usefulness of profile patterns and coding 
in research and in diagnostic interpretation has 
become increasingly clear [1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 
10, 11, 12, 13]. 

The objectives of the project have been as 
follows: 


1. To select a uniform method of admin- 
istering, recording, and scoring Rorschach 
records. This was, of course, a necessary first 
step in any research with the Rorschach, in 
view of the many methods in use. 

2. To prepare T-tables (standard score 
equivalents for raw scores) for as many of the 
commonly used Rorschach scoring factors and 
ratios as possible, using the best available 
normative data. 

3. To develop a standard score profile 
chart for recording the individual profiles of 
all subjects tested. 

4. To devise a coding system which will 


1Published with the permission of the Chief 
Medical Director, Department of Medicine and 
Surgery, Veterans Administration, who assumes no 
responsibility for the opinions expressed or the con- 
clusions drawn by the author. 

“This project is one of several research studies 
being carried on by members of the staff and the 
clinical psychology trainees of the Clinical Psy- 
chology Section, VAH, Minneapolis Minnesota. Joel 
M. Cantor (3rd year trainee) particularly has giv- 
en considerable time to this project. 
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permit the collection and systematic recording 
of the significant characteristics of these pro- 
files. 

5. ‘To determine whether profile patterns 
can be identified which correspond to, or are 
associated with, certain diagnostic classifications 
or personality variables as determined by other 
means (i.e., other test profiles, psychiatric 
judgments or ratings, personal history data, 
etc.). 

6. To investigate the separate scoring fac- 
tors in the profiles and attempt to evaluate 
their significance and probable psychological 
meaning in relation to other factors in the 
pattern. 

Since research has not as yet progressed be 
yond the first four objectives, only these can 
be considered at this time. 


Selection of a Standard Method of Admin- 
istering, Recording, and Scoring 
the Protocols 


The method selected for administering, re- 
cording, and scoring the individual Rorschach 
protocols was that described by C. Buhler, K. 
Buhler, and W. Lefever [3]. 

This method was chosen because it seemed 
to provide: first, a fairly well-defined and ob- 
jective method of administering, scoring, and 
recording the test results; second, a consider- 
able amount of normative data; and third, an 
opportunity to study and test a number of 
postulates and claims made by the authors, 
such as the concept of levels of personality in- 
tegration, the diagnostic usefulness of the 
“Basic Rorschach Score” (BRS), etc. 

Since this method differs from other meth- 
ods in several important respects, the 7'-tables 
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and profile chart to be described later should 
only be used when the Buhler-Lefever method 
of administering and scoring has been em- 
ployed. Although the method is based upon 
the Klopfer-Kelley system [8], there are cer- 
tain important modifications. These may be 
summarized as follows: 


(a) Administration (cf. 3, p. 53]. After the first 
response to Card I, the subject is told he may turn 
the card in any direction and that he “can say 
something about the whole card or any part of it.” 
He is also asked to give from three to five responses 
per card. More than five responses per card, how- 
ever, are discouraged. The subject is encouraged to 
give a response whenever a card is rejected. 

(b) The inquiry. As in other methods, the in- 
quiry following the main presentation of the cards 
is used primarily to establish the characteristics 
which are needed to score the determinants; i.e., 
whether movement or life are seen; whether color 
is used or disregarded; and whether and how shad- 
ing is used. Questions about location are also asked 
if some detail is still unclear. The authors state that 
they have tried to make the inquiry more objective 
and less time consuming by eliminating indirect 
questions which require “self-analysis on the part 
of the subject.” This is accomplished by more direct 
questioning as to the use of determinants. The ques- 
tions are always presented as alternatives and are 
introduced by a statement such as “How do you see 
this—as .? or as . ......?” [see examples, 3, 
p. 66]. With regard to such questioning, the authors 
emphasize that the subject is asked only to choose 
between determinants and not to decide whether a 
particular one was the decisive determinant of a 
response. They believe that subjects cannot be ex- 
pected to make judgments as to decisiveness; where- 
as, in presenting alternatives, it is possible to estab- 
lish the determinants much more quickly and ac- 
curately than is possible when the customary de- 
tour questions are asked. Our experience during the 
past two years with this more direct method of in- 
quiry would seem to confirm these opinions. Since 
we have not made comparisons with other methods, 
we are not, however, prepared to say to what ex- 
tent this influences the subject’s responses. Our sub- 
jective judgment is that it does not affect responses 
as much as might be feared by those who stress 
the importance of a strictly indirect approach. 


(c) Scoring. As was indicated previously, the 
Klopfer-Kelley system of scoring is used throughout 
[8]; however, some important modifications are 
made, as follows: (7) All responses with poor form 
are scored F— regardless of the determinant used. 
The F— score, therefore, is the sum of all such 
poor form responses. (2) The CF and C responses 
are combined into one score. Sample lists are pro- 
vided for scoring F—, FC, CF, and C [cf. 3, pp. 
61a and 62]. (3) Certain responses, such as ani- 


mal skins and rugs, silk, rocks, coral, iron, and 
other materials and objects are scored as texture 
without further inquiry [cf. list, 3, p. 61]. (#4) 
Some of Klopfer’s scoring factors are not used, 
such as F+, Fm-+m:F:c+c+C’, while several 
new ones are introduced (viz., § as a separate scor- 
ing factor, the differential reaction time to achro- 
matic and chromatic cards, FM%, k+-K, and Sh% 
(shading per cent). (5) In transferring the scoring 
factors to the sign list, all additional S responses 
and additional determinants are counted as .5 and 
A special list of 
contents is also scored according to a specially de- 


are added to the main score. (6) 


vised system of weights [cf. scoring items 75 to 93 
on the “Diagnostic Rorschach Sign List,” 3, p. 11]. 


The Record Blank 


The record blank used in conjunction with 
the 7'-tables and profile chart is a tabulating 
and scoring form which has been developed 
over a period of years by the author and has 
again been revised for this research project. 
It is arranged so that all of the subject’s re- 
can be tabulated, summated, and 
scored on a single 814” X 15” sheet. 

Although the scoring categories follow the 
traditional order (Klopfer), the blank is ar- 
ranged so that the number of responses (or 
rejections), the reaction time of the first re- 
sponse to a card, the location, the determinants, 


sponses 


the content, and significant verbalization and 
behavior are shown separately for each of the 
ten cards. The scoring categories then are 
summated and percentages computed as may 
be required in columns provided at the right 
of the blank. These columns are arranged so 
that all of the Klopfer-Kelley scoring factors 
and ratios as well as the scoring factors used 
by Buhler with the Diagnostic Rorschach 
Sign List can be easily computed and trans- 
ferred to the Sign List (if this is used) or to 
the profile chart (Fig. 1), as may be desired. 
Space is also provided at the bottom of the 
blank to tabulate content, including the special 
categories scored by Buhler on the Sign List. 
Thus the record blank can be used in the usual 
manner (Klopfer scoring) or in conjunction 
with the Buhler Sign List or the profile chart. 

In practice, we have found that the form 
is compact, quite easily computed, and reason- 
ably comprehensive for most research purposes. 


The T-Tables 
The T-tables which have been prepared give 
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Fig. 1. Profile Chart. 


the standard score equivalents for raw scores 
for 28 Rorschach scoring factors and ratios. 
Of these, 22 are used in the Klopfer-Kelley 
scoring system (R, W%, D%, d%, Dd%, 
M,W:M, FM, FM:M, m, F%, F—, Fe, ¢, 
C’, FC, C, CR% [VIII to X%], M:C, 4%, 
P, and To:DE (H + Hd:A + Ad). The 
other 6 (S as a separate scoring factor, FM%, 
k + K, Sh% (Shading per cent), CF + C, 
and BRS (Basic Rorschach Score) are new 
scores or combinations used with the Buhler 
Sign List. 


These tables were prepared primarily from 
data supplied by Buhler, Buhler, and Lefever 
in Tables IV and XVIII [3, pp. 17-19, 111]. 
In these tables the authors give the means and 
standard deviations for each scoring factor 
(Table IV) and for the Basic Rorschach Score 
(Table XVIII) for each group of subjects 
used in their standardization study. The en- 
tire group consisted of 518 cases divided as 
follows: 99 normals (4 different samples of 


which 53 were student nurses), 87 psycho- 
neurotics of various types, 87 psychopaths of 
various types, 18 manics, 9 involutional mel- 
ancholia cases, 69 organics of various types, 
and 49 schizophrenics of various types.° 

In computing the J-scores, the means and 
standard deviations of the entire standardiza- 
tion group were used rather than those of the 
normal samples only, except for the Basic 
Rorschach Scores.* This was done for several 


3Standard values for each factor were assigned by 
taking the nearest integral value of T in the formula 


(X,—X) 


g 


T = 50 + 10 where X, is the raw 
score and X and o the mean and standard devia- 
tions of the raw scores for the entire standardiza- 
tion group. 


*T-scores for the BRS were derived from the 
combined data for the normal groups (i.e., normals 
I, Il, III, and student nurses), since the mean and 


SD of the entire standardization group are not 
given. The mean and SD used were 15.2 and 8.6 
respectively. 
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reasons. First, the number of cases in the 
normal groups was quite small (normals I 
and II N = 30, II1 N = 16, student nurses 
N = 53), and these groups could not be con- 
sidered an adequate sample of a normal popu- 
lation. Second, comparisons of the means and 
standard deviations of these normal groups 
with each other as well as with those of two 
similar “normal” groups obtained by the 
author showed considerable variation for many 
of the scoring factors. Third, there seemed 
to be no particular advantage in using the 
smaller normal groups since the primary con- 
sideration in this research was to find some 
common point of reference (i.e., a normative 
group) with which to compare subjects so 
that standard score profiles could be construct- 
ed, rather than to try to determine how such 
subjects might compare with a normal group. 
Stated in another way, the composition of the 
normative group is relatively unimportant if it 
is large and fairly representative, since it is the 
patterning or relative height, rather than the 
absolute height of the individual T-scores that 
is of primary interest ; hence, the T-scores need 
not necessarily be derived from any particular 
normative group. Present work with the Min- 
nesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory pro- 
vides a similar example. Workers with this 
test are now interested primarily in the pat- 
tern and only secondarily in the absolute values 
of the scores on the various scales [1, 4, 5, 6, 
9, 10, 12, 13]. Furthermore, no one is overly 
concerned that a subject being tested might 
not be represented adequately in the group of 
normals used in standardizing the MMPI. 


The use of the tables needs little explana- 
tion. After the Record Form has been com- 
pleted and scores have been obtained for the 
various Rorschach factors, each raw score or 
percentage is located in the first column of 
the table (RS) and the corresponding T’-scores 
are found in the columns for the particular 
scoring factor. In the case of ratios such as 
W:M, FM:M, etc., the “proportion score’”’ is 
obtained by dividing the first value of the 
ratio by the second. 


It should be noted that there was a very 
narrow range of raw scores for some of the 
factors (S, m,k + K, Fc, c, and M:2C) and 
the distribution of T-scores was not very satis- 


factory.’ Similarly, the values given for W%, 
W :M, and F% appeared to be quite high at 
T-score 50. It was found, however, that with- 
in the T-score range of 40 to 60 (i.c.,4#1SD) 
most of the corresponding raw scores compared 
closely with the expected “clinical values.” 
For example, Hertz, Mons, and others con- 
sider about 3 to 4 M’s as the expected number 
for nonpsychiatric subjects, and a raw score 
of 3.5 in the tables falls exactly at T-score 
50. Similarly, about 5 to 6 popular responses 
are expected in a “normal record,” and a raw 
score of 5 falls at T-score 47 and 5.5 falls at 
T-score 52.® 

It should also be noted that the T-scores for 
Rejections (Rej.) and FK were not included 
in the tables. They were omitted because the 
standard deviations were nearly as large as 
the means, and the distribution of scores was 
very small. We still take these and other 
factors into account, however, in the over-all 
interpretation of the protocols. 

Finally, it should be mentioned that the 
present range of possible BRS scores is from 
+34 to —73. In the tables, however, the 
range of scores is extended to a +66 (to per- 
mit further revisions upward) and the lowest 
raw score is —29, since it falls at zero T-score. 
In practice, we have found the range of scores 
to be from approximately +30 to —45. 


The Profile Chart 


The standard score profile chart (Fig. 1) 
also needs little explanation. In using the 
chart, all of the raw scores or percentages are 
first entered in the lower left columns of the 
blank and then the corresponding T-scores are 
found in the T-tables and entered opposite 
them. The T-score for each factor is then lo- 
cated by a dot on the vertical line correspond- 
ing to the particular scoring factor. The last 
column at the bottom of the chart is used to 
enter supplementary scores which are not used 


‘We considered the advisability of “normalizing” 
the distributions using a method such as the one 
utilized by Hull, but decided that it was probably 
not warranted at this time. 

®It seems unnecessary to emphasize to anyone fa- 
miliar with the Rorschach that the quantity of a 
particular type of response is only one aspect of in- 
terpretation, and that the number of responses not 
only varies greatly in so-called normal records but 
that there are many qualitative differences that are 
of primary importance. 
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in the profile. Similarly, significant behavior, 
verbalization, and content are briefly sum- 
marized, and a brief diagnostic statement is 
made in the appropriate spaces provided at the 
right. Thus the form serves as a profile and 
summary of the more important quantitative 
and qualitative data of the test protocol. 

It should be noted that the particular group- 
ing of the scoring factors on the profile is at 
this time entirely arbitrary. As given here, 
they are provisionally grouped according to 
response, approach, reality perception and re- 
lated factors, drive relationships, anxiety fac- 
tors, and emotional responsiveness. It is quite 
likely as research progresses that some other 
arrangement may be found to be a more useful 
one. It is also possible that as the profiles are 
collected and studied some of the scoring 
factors or combinations of factors may be of 
little significance insofar as patterning is con- 
cerned. 

Finally, it should be emphasized that the 
profile only takes into account a limited num- 
ber of the total factors and relationships which 
must be considered in interpreting a protocol. 
It is not intended and should not be used, 
therefore, as a substitute for the traditional 


methods of interpretation but as an aid to 
them. 


Preliminary Results and Projected 
Research 


It will be necessary to collect a large number 
of profiles and to study and compare them with 
other data before the usefulness of this ap- 
proach can be determined. Preliminary results, 
however, appear promising. For example, we 
have already been able to identify some pat- 
terns which may prove to be characteristic of 
certain psychiatric disorders. 

We are also encouraged by the fact that the 
profile seems to bring the interrelationship of 
the factors represented into much sharper focus 
than is the case with the usual test score sum- 
maries or the determinant profile of Klopfer. 
Contrary to the view of some critics of quanti- 
fication, we find that this approach does not 
limit or distort interpretation, but is an aid 
to it. 

With regard to projected research, we plan 
systematically to collect and study the profile 
patterns of all subjects tested with the Ror- 


schach and to compare these patterns with 
MMPI profiles and data from other tests and 
with psychiatric ratings, social history informa- 
tion, etc. 

In connection with this, we have experi- 
mented with several methods of coding the 
profiles and are at present using a system 
similar to that developed by Welsh for the 
MMPI [12]. It differs from his method in 
that the Rorschach symbols are used rather 
than numbers, and digits are used as subscripts 
to indicate the magnitude of the 7’-scores. 

In coding, the symbols for the mode of ap- 
proach are given first (i.c., W%, D%, d%, 
Dd + 8% in order of highest to lowest per- 
centage). This is followed by the symbols for 
the five highest scores on the profile in de- 
scending order of magnitude and then by the 
five lowest T-scores also in descending order 
of magnitude (excluding R and BRS). Sub- 
scripts are used to indicate the magnitude of 
the scores as follows: 9 = 90 and over, 8 = 
80, 7 = 70, etc., to 0 (0 = scores from 0 to 
9 inclusive). A single / is used to separate 
the symbols for the approach from the rest of 
the code and two // to separate the symbols 
for the high and low scores. In instances 
where two or more T-scores are within one 
point of each other they are underlined and 
the subscript is placed following them. In 
such instances this may result in more than 10 
high and low scores in the code. For conveni- 
ence in coding some abbreviations are also used 
and the % sign is dropped except in the case 
of FM and FM%. The following example 


illustrates the procedure for a set of T'-scores: 


Approach: WT% = 57, D% = 69, 4% = 

38, Dd+S% =— 12 

Highest Scores: FM% = 98, F— = 91, CR% = 
90, S — 85, FM = 71 

Lowest Scores: Sh% = 32, FC = 32, C’ = 30, 
e=aa,P? =z 

Code: D,, Ws, dy, Dd,/FM%,, F—, 


CR,, S,, FM,// Sh, FC,, C’y, 


Co, Pe. 





In recording the codes a 3” X 5” filing card 
is used which has already been prepared with 
two horizonal and eight vertical division lines 
at the top of the card (Fig. 2). Symbols for 
the approach are entered in the first horizonal 
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Fig. 2. Record Card. 


division and the balance of the code in the 
second. A scale from 90 to 10 is provided be- 
low the second horizontal division line and the 
code symbols are entered in the appropriate 
scale divisions according to their magnitude. 
The total responses (R raw score) is also re- 
corded in the lower left corner and the Basic 
Rorschach Score (BRS raw score) in the low- 
er right-hand corner of the card. The remain- 
ing space on the card is used to record other 
pertinent data, such as the date of the test, 
the name and age of the subject, final diag- 
nosis, other test codes, etc. 

After the coding is completed, duplicate 
cards are made to enable cross filing for high 
and low scores. A white card is used for high 
scores and a blue card for low scores to dis- 
tinguish them and prevent misfiling. The 
cards are then filed in one of three separate 
file drawers according to the total number of 
responses (R) in the test record as follows: 
File 1, R = 0—15, File 2, R = 16—35, File 
3, R = 36 and over. 

Each file drawer is further divided into a 
“high” and “low” score section and a dupli- 
cate card is filed in each section. Within each 
section the cards are then filed according to 
the predominant mode of approach (highest 
percentage) and then according to the other 
symbols of the code in alphabetical order. At 
present we are using the following alphabetiza- 
tion: 4, C’, c, CF+C, CR, F, F—, FC, Fe, 
FM, FM%, FM:M, k+K, M, m, M:S8C, 
P, 8, 8C, Sh, Td, W:M. 


So far we have found that the method of 
coding is quite simple and that filing does not 
require an excessive amount of time. It is pos- 
sible, however, as a larger number of codes 
are collected that difficulties may arise which 
will make it necessary to revise the method. 

Further reports of this project will be made 
as results warrant. However, persons interest- 
ed in obtaining additional information may 
direct their inquiries to the author. 


Received April 27, 1951. 
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Qualitative Aspects of the Vocabulary Responses 
of Normals and Schizophrenics 
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Vocabulary tests are used in two different 
ways in clinical testing: (a) as one of a series 
of subtests designed to measure intelligence, 
as in the Stanford-Binet, and (4) as an in- 
dicator of the individual’s previous or original 
level of intellectual endowment in tests of de- 
terioration such as the Babcock [2]. In in- 
telligence tests, vocabulary is generally con- 
sidered the best single measure of intelligence 
[14]. In tests of deterioration, the assump- 
tion is made that vocabulary remains stable 
with increasing age after maturity and is un- 
affected by malfunction [2, 11]. 

However, there is evidence that this assump- 
tion is not entirely justified and that vocabu- 
lary does decline with malfunction [1, 4]. 
This decline, however, may appear in terms 
of qualitative features which are obscured by 
the usual scoring techniques employed [5]. 

Yacorzynski [15] examined the postulates 
underlying the Babcock test and pointed out 
that a response to a vocabulary test item will 
be scored correct whether the definition given 
is dificult or easy. The deterioration test 
makes use of only the end results in the defi- 
nition of words, and, therefore, superficially 
it appears as if vocabulary remains unaffected 
by general deterioration [15, p. 265]. He 
suggests the hypothesis that “the reason the 
vocabulary scores of deteriorated patients show 
a minimal amount of change from the pre- 
deteriorated level is that there are many 
appropriate solutions of varying difficulty and 
that the final result of defining a word can be 
made on the basis of easier definitions even if 
the mechanisms involved in the more difficult 
conceptual organization are no longer avail- 


able” [15, p. 266]. 
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Feifel [5], attempting to verify Yacor- 
zynski’s hypothesis, made qualitative analyses 
of the responses to the Stanford-Binet vocab- 
ulary test given by normals and abnormals 
equated in age, education, and vocabulary test 
score. A comparison of the responses given by 
the two groups revealed that normals selected 
significantly more of the “synonym” type of 
definition than did the abnormals, while the 
abnormals selected “‘use and description,” 
ferior explanation,” “‘illustration,” 
tion,” “demonstration” types of definition with 
significantly greater frequency than the norm- 
als. 

Earlier 


“"1n- 
“repeti- 


had shown that younger 
children tend to define words in specific and 
concrete ways whereas older children make u 
of definitions of a more categorical and ab- 
stract nature [3, 6, 7, 8,9, 12]. For example, 
Feifel and Lorge [6] analyzed verbatim re- 
sponses of children to the Stanford-Binet vo 
cabulary and found that younger children 
gave significantly more “use and description,” 
“illustration,” “inferior explanation,” “demon- 
stration,” and “repetition” types of definitions ; 
older children gave significantly more of the 
“synonym”’ type of definition. 


studies 


c 


Comparison of the results of the analyses 
of children’s and abnormals’ responses to the 
Stanford-Binet vocabulary test led Feifel to 
conclude that the definition types used by ab- 
normals were those characteristic of children 
of lower chronological and mental ages, and 
hence represent “easier” or inferior definitions. 
This he regards as supporting Yacorzynski’s 
hypothesis. The concrete manner of approach 
used by the abnormal subject points up his 
close relationship to the child, since both em- 
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phasize the particular or isolated aspects rather 
than the class or categorical features of the 
meaning of words. 

It should be noted that the Stanford-Binet 
vocabulary test, on which Feifel’s findings are 
based, is a test of the recall type. If Feifel’s 
conclusion — that the abnormal tends to use 
more childlike or inferior definitions empha- 
sizing particular or isolated aspects of mean- 
ing — is general rather than specific to a re- 
call test, abnormal subjects would be expected 
to give inferior responses in other types of 
vocabulary tests. 

The present study was designed to investi- 
gate the differences between the performance 
of normal and schizophrenic subjects on a 
multiple-choice vocabulary test. Contrasted 
with the Stanford-Binet vocabulary test, this 
test does not require recall. Instead, the sub- 
ject is asked to choose the most adequate re- 
sponse from four solutions, all of which are 
correct but of different types and levels of dif- 
ficulty. Our first hypothesis states that in this 
situation schizophrenics will choose more defi- 
nitions of an inferior type whereas the normals 
will select more of the superior definitions. 

If the qualitative differences between the 
vocabulary test responses given by normals and 
abnormals are related to deterioration or loss 
of mental efficiency, it seems reasonable to be- 
lieve that greater deterioration would lead to 
greater changes in vocabulary test perform- 
ance. Our second hypothesis states that with 
increased deterioration or loss of mental effici- 
ency, there is a greater tendency to choose 
“easier,” inferior definitions. 


Methods and Procedure 


A specially constructed, objective vocabulary 
test and the Shipley-Hartford Retreat Scale 
[10] were the instruments employed in test- 
ing our hypotheses. The vocabulary test was 
used to determine the differences between 
groups in the types of definitions chosen. It 
consisted of 86 simple, commonly used words 
taken from the Teacher’s Word Book of 
Thorndike [13]. For each word, class, de- 
scription, example, and function definitions 
were constructed. For example, the word dail 
was defined as: 1. athletic equipment (class) ; 
2. round and made of rubber (description) ; 
3. baseball (example) ; 4. to play with (func- 


tion). The definitions for each word were 
presented in a nonsystematic order so that the 
same definition type never appeared in the same 
position in consecutive items. 

Since the investigators had constructed and 
classified the definitions, independent judg- 
ments were obtained from three judges who 
were asked to label each definition independ- 
ently as class, description, function, or ex- 
ample. Comparisons of their classifications 
with each other and with those of the investi- 
gators yielded interjudge agreements ranging 
from 91 to 100 per cent. 

From the Shipley-Hartford Retreat Scale, 
measures of intellectual endowment (i.e., vo- 
cabulary score) and mental efficiency or im- 
pairment (Conceptual Quotient) were ob- 
tained. Low Conceptual Quotients (CQ) are 
indicative of reduced mental efficiency or 
mental impairment. 

The subjects of the study were 40 schizo- 
phrenic patients at the Mendota State Hospi- 
tal, Madison, Wisconsin, and 40 normal con- 
trol subjects who were matched with the 
schizophrenics with respect to age, vocabulary 
score on the Shipley-Hartford Retreat Scale, 
and educational level. The data of the match- 
ing are shown in Table 1. 


Table 1 
The Means and Standard Deviations of Vocabulary 
Score, Age, and Education Level of the 
Normal and Schizophrenic Subjects 











Vocabulary 
Group Score Age Educational 
Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD 
Normal 27.57 4.07 28.8 5.80 10.97 1.51 
N= 40 


Schizophrenic 26.35 4.24 31.0 5.92 10.37 1.78 
N= 40 





Schizophrenic subjects were tested in groups 
of three and normal subjects in groups of two 
to six. The Shipley-Hartford was admin- 
istered first, followed by either the first or 
second half of the vocabulary test. On the 
following day the other half of the vocabulary 
test was administered. Half of the normal 
group and half of the schizophrenic group, 
selected at random, received the first part of 
the vocabulary test first ; the other half of each 
group received the second part first. 
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Instructions for the vocabulary test, given 
orally, were as follows: “Here is a list of 
words together with four possible definitions 
for each word. You are to underline the defi- 
nition you think is best. Remember, for each 
word, underline only one definition, the one 
which you think best defines the word.”’ 


Results and Discussion 


1. The testing of our first hypothesis in- 
volved the determination of which group of 
subjects selected more of each type of defini- 
tion. Table 2 presents group means for each 
type of definition together with the results of 
the #-tests which were applied to test the sig- 
nificance of the differences between these 
means. As can be seen from this table, the 
results generally confirm our first hypothesis: 
schizophrenics selected a significantly greater 
number of function and example (inferior) 
definitions than normals; normals chose class 
(superior) definitions significantly more fre- 
quently than the schizophrenics did. The 
mean numbers of description definitions chosen 
by the two groups did not differ significantly 
from each other. 


Table 2 


Differences between the Normals and Schizophrenics 
in Types of Definitions Selected 











Descrip- Ex- Func- 

Group Class tion ample tion 
Normal 

Total 1470 1394 25 551 

Mean 36.75 34.85 63 13.77 

SD 14.42 12.22 1.26 7.62 
Schizophrenic 

Total 1109 1366 179 786 

Mean 27.73 34.15 4.48 19.65 

SD 12.07 12.20 8.05 8.08 
t-values 4.42* A5 3.16* 5.82° 





*Significant beyond the .01 level. 


2. We were also concerned with determin- 
ing the rank-order of preference for the defi- 
nition types for normals and schizophrenics. 
In the normal group, class definitions were 
most frequently selected ; description, function, 
and example definitions followed in that or- 
der. Application of t-tests revealed that there 
were significant differences between the mean 
frequencies of selection of each definition type 


and every other type with one exception: the 
frequencies with which class and description 
definitions were selected did not differ signifi- 
cantly from each other. 

The order of frequency of selection for the 
schizophrenic group was: description, class, 
function, and example. In this group, all 
mean frequencies of selection differed signifi- 
cantly from each other. 

It is apparent that the orders of preference 
for the definition types are about the same for 
both groups. Both groups selected class and 
description definitions more frequently than 
the other two types. Although the schizo- 
phrenics selected more of the inferior defini- 
tions than normals did, they did not select only 
the inferior ones. Schizophrenics also tend to 
prefer the class or superior type of definition 
to the inferior ones. 

3. It will be recalled that Feifel found that 
abnormals selected significantly more “use and 
description” definitions than the normals. Our 
findings, on the other hand, show no statisti- 
cally significant difference between the fre- 
quencies with which description definitions 
were chosen by normals and schizophrenics. 
There are several possible explanations for this 
seeming discrepancy in the findings. First, since 
Feifel combined use and description types of 
definition, we cannot be sure that description 
definitions alone were selected more frequent- 
ly by abnormals. Secondly, studies of the vo- 
cabulary development of children have shown 
that description definitions make their appear- 
ance after function and example, but before 
class definitions [3, 6, 7, 8, 9, 12]. Since this 
is true, description may represent an inter- 
mediate type of definition and therefore may 
not differentiate between the two groups. 

4. The lack of a statistically significant 
difference between the two groups with re- 
spect to the frequency of choice of descrip- 
tion definitions may be accounted for by quali- 
tative differences among definitions of this 
type. It is possible that these definitions were 
of varying degrees of difficulty or conceptual 
level even though they were all classified in 
the same way. If this were so, we might hy- 
pothesize that when normals choose description 
definitions, they tend to choose those which 
are of a high conceptual level; when schizo- 
phrenics choose definitions of this type, they 
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tend to choose those of a lower conceptual 
level. 

This last hypothesis was tested by determin- 
ing which vocabulary items best differentiated 
between the two groups and then investigating 
the conceptual levels of the description defini- 
tions of these items. A chi-square test was ap- 
plied to each item to determine whether or 
not the two groups differed significantly with 
respect to the distribution of their selections 
among the four definitions offered for that 
item. Of the 86 chi-square tests made, 39 
yielded chi-square values significant at or be- 
yond the 5 per cent level. In 36 of these 39 
items, the description definitions were chosen 
more frequently by either the normals or the 
schizophrenics. 


These 36 definitions were presented to three 
judges who were asked to rate each definition 
as follows: 1 if it represented a high concept- 
ual level, 3 if it represented a low conceptual 
level, and 2 if it was neither high nor low. 
All items having an average rating of 2 or 
above were considered high conceptual level 
responses; those with average ratings below 2 
were considered low conceptual level responses. 
Twenty-one of the 36 description definitions 
were selected more frequently by schizo- 
phrenics than by normals. Of these 21, 17 
(80.9 per cent) were of a low conceptual level 
and four (19.1 per cent) were of a high con- 
ceptual level. On the other hand, of 15 de- 
scription definitions selected more frequently 
by normals than by schizophrenics, only 4 
(26.6 per cent) were of a low conceptual level, 
while 11 (73.4 per cent) were of a high con- 
ceptual level. A chi-square test applied to these 
percentages yielded a chi-square value of 10.4, 
significant beyond the one per cent level. This 
finding tends to confirm our hypothesis. In 
brief, description definitions selected more fre- 
quently by schizophrenics tend to be of a low 
conceptual level, whereas those more frequent- 
ly selected by normals tend to be of a higher 
conceptual level. 

The mean numbers of normals and schizo- 
phrenics selecting low and high conceptual 
level description definitions are shown in Table 
3. As can be seen from this table, a signifi- 
cantly greater number of normals chose high 
rather than low conceptual level definitions. 
In contrast, the numbers of schizophrenics 


selecting high or low conceptual level descrip- 
tion definitions did not differ significantly from 
each other. When they select description defi- 
nitions, normals tend to choose those of a high 
conceptual level more frequently, whereas 
schizophrenics choose high and low conceptual 
level definitions with equal frequency. 


Table 3 
The Number of Subjects Selecting the Description 
Definitions of High and Low Conceptual Level 
High Low 
Group Mean SD Mean Sd t 
Normal SE.35° Ge “Wis 6.7 3.58° 
Schizophrenic 14.64 5.78 15.62 4.73 52 
*Significant beyond the 1 level bal 


Both of the above findings confirm our hy- 
pothesis with respect to normals. The results 
indicate that when normals choose description 
definitions, they tend to be of a high conceptual 
level. There is partial confirmation of our 
hypothesis with regard to schizophrenics. Com- 
pared to those definitions normals choose fre- 
quently, those which schizophrenics select with 
greater frequency tend to be of a low con- 
ceptual level, while, as a group, schizophrenics 
chose high and low level definitions with about 
equal frequency. 

5. Our second hypothesis was tested by in- 
vestigating the relationship between degree of 
mental impairment or loss of intellectual effici- 
ency and response characteristics on the vo- 
cabulary test. This was done by correlating 
the CQ (Conceptual Quotient), a measure 
of deterioration derived from the Shipley- 
Hartford Retreat Scale, and the frequency of 
selection of each definition type. Table 4 


Table 4 


Correlations of the Number Selected of Each Type 
of Definition with the CQ Score 











Definition 
Class Descrip- Ex- Fuac- 
Group tion ample tion 
(.42)** 
Normal 19 .06 —Ag** —.38* 
Schizophrenic .54** -.23 -.03 -41** 





**Significant beyond the .01 level. 
*Significant beyond the .05 level. 
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presents the correlations obtained for both 
groups. 

In the normal group, there were significant 
negative correlations between CQ and number 
of function definitions selected and between CQ 
and number of example definitions selected. 
Although individually the frequencies of selec- 
tion of class and description definitions did not 
correlate significantly with CQ, the addition 
of the frequencies of selection of these two 
types yielded a significant positive correlation 
with that measure of intellectual efficiency. 

In the schizophrenic group, the number of 
class definitions selected and CQ were signifi- 
cantly and positively correlated, while the 
number of function definitions and CQ were 
negatively correlated. In general, these find- 
ings confirm our second hypothesis. With in- 
creased deterioration, there is an increased 
tendency to choose inferior definitions. 


Summary and Conclusions 


1. Forty schizophrenics and 40 normal 
subjects equated in age, education, and Ship- 
ley-Hartford vocabulary score were tested with 
the Shipley-Hartford Retreat Scale and a 
specially constructed vocabulary test. In this 
test, each vocabulary item was accompanied 
by four correct definitions, each of a different 
type, and subjects were instructed to choose 
the best one of the four correct responses. 
Comparisons of the responses of the two 
groups showed that (a) schizophrenics selected 
a significantly greater number of function and 
example (inferior) types of definition; (+) 
normals chose significantly more class (superi- 
or) definitions; (c) description definitions 
were chosen with about equal frequency by 
both groups. 

2. The orders of preference for the defini- 
tion types were about the same for the two 
groups. Both groups selected class and descrip- 
tion types of definition more frequently than 
the other two types. 


3. Among the description definitions, those 
selected more frequently by schizophrenics 
tended to be of a low conceptual level, where- 
as those selected more frequently by normals 
tended to be of a higher conceptual level. 

4. Correlations between the Conceptual 
Quotient of the Shipley-Hartford Retreat 
Scale and the frequency of selection of each 


definition type revealed that with increased 
deterioration or loss of mental efficiency, there 
is an increased tendency to choose inferior defi- 
nitions. 

5. In general, these findings are compara- 
ble to Feifel’s [5] and seem to substantiate 
Yacorzynski’s hypothesis. In this situation, 
which differed from the recall type vocabulary 
test and consequently required a different 
method for the solution of the vocabulary 
problems, schizophrenics chose “easier” solu- 
tions more frequently than normals did. In- 
creased loss of mental efficiency was related 
to increased use of these “easier” definitions. 
These findings lead us to conclude that the 
vocabulary of the abnormal or deteriorated pa- 
tient merely appears unchanged; actually it 
is qualitatively different from the vocabulary 
performance of normals. Clinically, this would 
seem to mean that a patient’s vocabulary test 
score alone gives an inadequate picture of his 
performance. Qualitative aspects and the con- 
ceptual level of his responses must be con- 
sidered. 


Received May 1, 1951. 
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A Case History Blank asa Projective Technique 
Rita Wertheimer and Fred McKinney 


University of Missouri 


There has been a recent trend toward the 
amalgamation of projective methods and the 
questionnaire approach. Hutt’s [6] classifica- 
tion of personality tests suggests a continuum 
for all kinds of personality tests rather than 
a projective—nonprojective dichotomy. At one 
extreme are tests utilizing stimuli wholly un- 
structured (Rorschach ink blots) allowing 
free idiosyncratic response and at the other, 
multiple choice questionnaires. Between are 
tests such as the TAT, Sargent’s “Test of in- 
sight into Human Motives,” and techniques 
such as the one used here, the Pre-Interview 
Blank. 

The purpose of this paper was to investigate 
the possibilities of using a relatively stand- 
ardized case history blank as a projective tech- 
nique. This involved finding differences in the 
manner in which subjects used the Pre-Inter- 
view Blank and ascertaining whether these 
were diagnostic of certain clinical groups. 

The Pre-Interview Blank [7] is a case his- 
tory blank consisting of sections of identifica- 
tion (name, age, sex, school, etc.), ability and 
achievement, physical health, college activities, 
interests and plans, present living conditions, 
attitudes on happiness, mental integration and 
sensitive matters, as well as sections on prob- 
lems, personality traits, and history prior to 
college. 

When attention is placed on the informa- 
tion the respondent supplies in the blank — 
the content of the blank—it is a non-projective 
instrument. When the manner in which the 
subject uses the blank is considered, and the 
expressive aspects of the respondent are 
studied, the blank is a projective device [1, 4, 
13]. The stimuli in this blank represent vari- 
ous degrees of structuring. A subject may 
merely be asked to underline adjectives that 
apply to him in some way, or may be given 
an unstructured opportunity for projection. 
He may be allowed to write freely for a page 
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or more. However, even in factual areas 
where the subject is asked only to underline 
adjectives descriptive of some topic, he is usual- 
ly given the opportunity to include his own 
adjectives as well as to respond to those sug- 
gested. In certain parts of the blank, for ex- 
ample, the part eliciting information on the 
respondent’s family, there is a request to “in- 
clude” certain specific information such as 
temperament, compatibility, education, etc., 
with six or eight lines of space for this materi- 
al. Respondents differ in their use of such 
questions. Some write on all the items on 
which information is requested and some omit 
certain topics and select others. The last page 
of the blank is unstructured in the sense that 
the heading on the page merely suggests that 
the subject give any factors in his life which 
may have been influential in making him sad 
or happy. 

Our task was to devise a method to investi- 
gate various uses of such questions by the re- 
spondents. For example, in the area on parents 
noted above, the entire area may be rejected 
completely and no answer given. It may, how- 
ever, be answered by some evasion of any of 
the questions asked, or the respondent may 
overrespond on one particular section such as 
“occupation of parents” and neglect the other 
suggestions for comment such as compatibility, 
attitudes, etc. Finally, the individual may 
meticulously respond to each suggestion, an- 
swering each in order, perhaps even to the ex- 
tent of outlining his response. 


Subjects 


The subjects for this experiment were pre- 
war students at the University of Missouri. 
They were the same subjects used in a previ- 
ously published comparison of unselected stu- 
dents and students with emotional problems 
[8]. The control group consisted of unselect- 
ed students, only in the sense that entire classes 
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of students in applied psychology were pooled 
without respect for any deviating charactet 
istics of the individuals composing the group. 
‘The students represented some selection since 
they elected to take a course under a particular 
instructor, and in that they had at least one 
other course in psychology. It was assumed 
that this group was fairly representative of col- 
lege students as a whole. 

‘The experimental group was made up of 
miscellaneous neurotic individuals who were 
selected because their past and 
havior indicated rather pronounced emotional 
difficulties. ‘They filled out the blank at an 
established student adjustment clinic to which 
they came for assistance. Both groups were 
similar in that they filled out the blank in 
anticipation of future contact with the same 
counselor. The control group did so as a part 


present be- 


of a program of self-discovery. 

The neurotic group and control group each 
included 200 subjects. Previous examination of 
the characteristics of these two groups showed 
that they did not differ significantly in respect 
to age, sex, or population of home town [8]. 

The 200 psychoneurotics were subdivided on 
the basis of clinical diagnosis made by one of 
the authors based on the entire case folder of 
the individual and his acquaintance with him. 
The two largest groups were the psychasthe- 
nics (53 cases), and the hysterics (24 cases). 
An attempt was made in the present study to 
see whether there were significant differences 
in projective behavior between the following 
groups: controls (C)* and psychasthenics (P), 
controls and hysterics( #7), psychasthenics and 
hysterics, as well as between the controls and 
entire group of neurotics (N). 


Method and Results 


The four indices of expressive behavior that 
were used in the present study included over- 
reaction, originality, use of space, and feeling 
tone. Each of these was defined operationally. 

Overreaction. The first index that was 
found to be discriminating between the groups 
was the tendency of the neurotic group to over- 
react to the environment. Studies in food aver- 
sion by Wallen [12] and Gough [5] gave 
some indication that neurotics tended to dislike 


1In the remainder of the paper these groups will 
be cited by initial. 


foods more intensely than the controls. 
Several sections of the blank lent themselves 
to a study of overreaction. In the “G” section 
of the blank labelled “Attitudes” the subject 
was to rate himself on a 0 to 10 scale (0 is low 
and 10 is high), in his interest in the counsel- 
ing interview, his present degree of happiness, 
present mental integration, present adjustment 
to the environment and other people, and the 
outlook for future fulfillment of ambitions. It 


Table 1 


Differences Between Control and Clinical Groups in 


Overreaction in the Pre-Interview Blank* 


Comparison of 


Cand Cand Cand P and 
Section Showing N P H H 
Overreaction Groups Groups Groups Groups 
CR CR CR CR 
Attitude section 
Very low 
ratings 
(0-1) —6.40%* -4.10** — .23 25 
0 alone —5.58** -3.10%* -2.52* 38 
Very high 
ratings 
(9-10) by 2.70%* -1.96 -2.90** 
10 alone .00 99 -2.62%* -2.90** 
10 without 
interest in 
the inter- 
view 3.26** 3.90%* — 68 -2.22® 
Use of vivid 
words in 
‘Summary” sec- 
tion applied 
to 
Happiness 1.86 1.92 1.40 27 
Sadness —3.50%* -3.30%* -1.69 41 
Miscel- 
laneous 4.30°* 2.60%* 2.47* 16 
Total Area — .50 — .58 1.00 1.40 
Number of words 
used in “Inner 
Life” sec- 
tion —3.50%* -3.01** .22 2.40*° 








*In this and the following tables items followed by a 
single asterisk are significant beyond the 5 per cent level 
am’ those followed by a double asterisk are significant 
beyond the 1 per cent level. The use of (—) minus signs 
with the CR is only for the sake of expediency and has 
no other meaning. A minus CR indicates only that the 
second of the compared groups is favored. 
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was postulated that the neurotics would tend 
to give more very low and very high ratings 
than the controls in this section. 

Table 1 shows three areas in the blank in 
which overreaction was found to occur. ‘These 
included the extreme ratings in ““G,” the atti- 
tude section, the vivid words in the “Sum- 
mary” section, and the number of words used 
in the “Inner Life” section. To arrive at some 
measure of the use of extreme ratings, the 
mean number of 0-1 ratings, 9-10 ratings, as 
well as the mean number of ratings of 10 alone 
were computed for each of the groups—the 
controls, neurotics, psychasthenics, and hyster- 
ics. Ihe differences between the means of the 
C and N group, C and P, C and H, and P and 
H] groups were tested for significance, after 
the standard error of the differences and the 
critical ratios for each grouping were obtained. 

From Table 1, it may be noted that on the 
low ratings of 0-1 and 0 alone, both the N 
group and the P group exceeded the C group, 
the differences in use being significant beyond 
the 1 per cent level. The H group mean was 
larger than the C mean but not at the 5 per 
cent level in the 0-1 ratings. When the 0 rat- 
ings alone of the H group were compared with 
the 0 ratings of the C group, the H mean was 
significantly greater than the C group mean. 
When the P and H groups were compared for 
very low ratings, the Ps tended to give more 
low ratings than the Hs, but the two did not 
differ significantly. 

When the very high ratings of 9-10 as given 
by the groups were compared, the controls 
showed a tendency to use ratings of 9-10 more 
than the N group, although the difference was 
not significant at the 5 per cent level of confi- 
dence. No difference between the means of the 
C and the N group was found when the rating 
of 10 was taken alone. When the controls and 
the P group were compared for the use of rat- 
ings of 9-10, the controls gave significantly 
more high ratings than the P group. The hys- 
teria group exceeded the C group in the very 
high ratings, both 9-10 and 10 taken alone, 
significantly. When the P and H groups were 
compared for very high ratings, it was found 
that the H group used both ratings of 9 and 
10, and 10 alone, significantly more times than 
the P group. Taking the Summary, or last 
section of the blank, as the greatest opportu- 


nity for free expression (the subject was asked 
to give any factors in his life that had produced 


‘ happiness or sadness), a frequency count was 


made of the words of a vivid or superlative na 
ture used by the several groups in this section 
such as “most wonderful,” “desperately unhap 
py,” “very fine parents” or “failure.”’ After the 
mean number of vivid words for the entire se 

tion was found, the mean number of words of 
a superlative nature that were used specifically 
with reference to happiness or sadness in the 
blank was determined. Since this was some 
times difficult to determine precisely, an area 
entitled “miscellaneous” was used for those 
more vivid descriptions that did not apply d 


rectly to either happiness or unhappiness. 

From Table 1, it can be seen that when the 
mean numbers of vivid words were computed 
for the several groups, the only strong tendency 
for the total area appeared in the fact that the 
P group used the vivid words more than the 
H group, although the difference was not sig 
nificant at the 5 per cent level of confidence. 
Although the critical ratios were not signifi 
cant, a trend for both the neurotics and the 
psychasthenics to use a greater number of vivid 
words was noted. 

The critical ratios for the use of vivid words 
applied to happiness showed a definite tendency 
for the controls to use more vivid descriptions 
in this section. When the critical ratios were 
computed for the several comparisons made of 
the number of vivid words applied to sadness, 
the N group used the vivid words significantly 
more times than the controls. When discussing 
sadness, the P group also used the vivid words 
more often than the C group. ‘The same ten- 
dency to use more of the vivid words on the 
part of the hysterics when compared with the 
C group may be noted from Table 1, although 
the difference was not significant at the 5 per 
cent level. The controls also showed that they, 
to a greater extent than the H, P, or N groups, 
did not respond in terms of only happiness or 
sadness. The “miscellaneous” category had to 
be used a significantly greater number of times 
for the controls than for the H, P, or N groups. 
When the psychasthenics and the hysterics 
were compared, it was seen from the table that 
in none of the uses of vivid words did the 
psychasthenics and the hysterics differ at the 
5 per cent level of confidence. 
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The same trend may be noted here as shown 
previously in the section on attitudes. The con- 
trols used more vivid descriptions of happiness 
than the neurotic group, whereas the N group 
tended to emphasize the unhappy aspects of 
their development. The controls used the sec- 
tion to express attitudes other than toward 
happiness or sadness. This might be inter- 
preted as a tendency to interpret the stimuli 
in a neutral manner or as an attempt to 
evade the situation indirectly. In the atti- 
tude rating section mentioned previously, the 
C group used the high ratings more, whereas 
the N groups tended toward the lower ratings, 
indicating possibly a lower degree of happiness, 
mental integration, and adjustment to the pres- 
ent environment, and a more pessimistic out- 
look for the future. 

Another index of overreaction was the num- 
ber of words used in the section on “Inner 
Life.” This area is important in a counseling 
situation since it includes opportunities for the 
discussion of fears, dislikes, daydreams, strong 
attractions, and night dreams. The mean num- 
ber of words used by the several groups in this 
area was computed. From Table 1 it is noted 
that the mean number of words used by the N 
group exceeded the number used by the C 
group significantly. The mean numbers of 
words used by the psychasthenics exceeded both 
the C group and the H group significantly ; 
the means of the controls and the hysteria group 
did not differ significantly. These results, then, 
were compatible with the general thesis offered. 
The neurotics tended to overreact not only by 
an excessive use of low ratings and an excessive 
use of vivid descriptive material when referring 
to sad or “miscellaneous” experiences, but also 
by an excessive production of words. 


Originality. There were six instances (atti- 
tude toward achievement and ability [B7], 
toward assets [E5], toward working [F4], 
toward housing [F2], study habits [B6], and 
skills [E4]) in which the respondent could 
add material in the blank under “others.’”’ This 
was considered to be some index of originality 
and initiative. These results, however, were 
not too clear or conclusive. There was some 
trend for the neurotics as a group to exceed the 
controls in the use of this area. Generally, the 

eneurotic subgroups did not show differences 


that were significant at the 5 per cent level in 
the use of this ‘“‘others’’ area. 

More clear-cut evidence of originality of the 
neurotic group was found by the analysis of 
some of the content of the blank responses. 
The use of “miscellaneous” as a classification 
had to be used more often with the neurotics 
than with the controls. The neurotics differed 
significantly from the controls in the amount 
of material that was so diverse that it could be 
classified only as “miscellaneous,” occurring in 
the less structured latter half of the blank. 
For example, in the section “E3” dealing with 
hobbies and interests, instead of such broad 
categories as reading and photography, “mis- 
cellaneous” had to be used to classify diverse 
responses such as genealogy, etc. McKinney’s 
[8] previously published study on these groups 
indicated that the neurotics exceeded the con- 
trols in all areas where differences between the 
C and N groups were significant. Any possible 
differences between the neurotic subgroups in 
the use of “miscellaneous” were not pursued in 
the present study. 

Use of space. Use of space as an index of 
expressive behavior included the amount of 
writing between lines and on the backs of 
sheets and the number of sections omitted. 
The number answering the various sections 
was used as an indication of whether the client 
accepted the situation and dealt with it by 
writing answers, or rejected it completely with 
no answer. Data are available on this point 
from the previously published tables on these 
groups. In only 5 times.out of the 33 times 
in the previous study in which significant dif- 
ferences were found between the C and N 
groups in “number answering” did the neu- 
rotics exceed the controls in answering any 
section. It was evident that the neurotics tend- 
ed to reject a greater number of blank areas. 
When significant differences between the C 
group and the neurotic subgroups were 
examined in respect to number of students 
answering a given section, the C group ex- 
ceeded the P group in all cases with the follow- 
ing exceptions: “Having hobbies,” “Sadness” 
in the Summary section, and “Parental atti- 
tudes toward you.” Table 2 gives the sum- 
marized results. The hysteria group answered 
the suggested questions more frequently than 
the controls in the section on “sex history” (fe- 
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Table 2 


Significant Differences in “Number Answering” Sec- 
tion Between the Control and Clinical Groupst 








C and C and 
Content of the Blank P H 
area Symbol groups groups 


CR CR 





Problems 
Attitude and 
reaction to 
problem H3 2.72°%* 
Methods used to 
overcome prob- 


lems HS 2.60** 
History 
Compatibility 
of parents Jib 4.4°* 
Parents attitude 
toward you Jie -2.7** 
Occupation of 
relatives J2d $.5%° 
Havehadhonors J4c 2.79° 
Sex history 
Male Js 4.5°* 
Female -2.3* 


Sex.exp.and 


practices 
Male J5d 5.19%° 4.9** 
Female 8.1** 3.6** 


Attitude toward 
opposite sex 


Male J5e 3.4%* 7.4a°° 
Female 9.39 $.5°° 
Belonged to 
clubs J6b 1.9* 4.8** 
Held offices J6e 2.2® 
Attitude changes 
in social relations Jég Fe 


Had honors in 

school J7a 2.1* 3,.3%* 
Attitude changes 

in regard to 


school J7d 2.7%* 

Have hobbies J8c 2.6** 

Church 

preferences Ji0a 2.8** 

Statement of early 

church training J10b 2.3* 2.1° 
Factors in sadness Jila —3,2%* 

Factors in 

happiness Jilb 3.5%* 





7J10a, J10b, Jlla, Jilb have reduced N due to the 
fact that the summary was not part of the blank in the 
earlier edition, 


Table 3 
Significant Differences in the “Use of Space” in 
Clinical and Control Groups 


CandN CandP CandH PandH 


groups groups groups groups 
Atypical Use of 
Space -2.2° - .7 -1.0 - 5 
Number of Sec- 
tions omitted 
(5 or more) —1.6 -—1.0 9 - .l 


Number of times 
of writing be- 
tween lines 


(6-10) -~1.6 -1.4 - 0 9 
Number of times 

used back of 

sheets 


(3 or more) ) -—2.99° —1,3 -1.2 - 3 


males). The differences between the P and H 
groups were few and were compatible with the 
personality patterns of the two groups. 


The section on “Problems” seemed one that 
would reflect differences between the groups in 
respect to “number answering.” It was found 
that whereas 10 of the psychasthenics omitted 
this section, more than half of the hysteria 
group omitted this section entirely, or said in 
effect “no problem.”” This is compatible with 
the known personality of the hysteric to face 
symptoms but not the problem. 

Another use of space that was considered a 
complete rejection of stimuli was the tendency 
to omit sections, where section was defined as 
“D1, D2,” etc. No significant differences were 
noted at the 5 per cent level in any of the 
groups, but the general trend was indicated in 
Table 3. The neurotics omitted more sections 
than the controls as a group. When the P 
group and the H groups were compared, no 
significant trends were apparent. When the P 
and H groups were each compared with the 
controls, the P and H groups omitted more 
sections, but the difference was not significant 
at the 5 per cent level. 

Writing between lines was used as a cri- 
terion of the atypical use of space whenever 
more that one or two words were written be- 
tween lines anywhere in the blank (with the 
exception of the “Summary”). The results did 
not indicate any clear-cut reliable trend. 

Writing on the back of sheets was also con- 
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Positive Feeling Expression Shown in the Blank by Clinical and Control Groups in Terms 
of Percentages and Significance 


Table 4 














SO eR Ba ee ae 
Content of Area Blank ~ g = 5 5 5, e a 5 
Symbol Geez 8Gaeae na a ea 
Sex Attraction 
Enjoy dating 
Male 33.3°° 112 33.3° 11.0 33.3 444 11.0 444 
Female JSe 25.0%* 9.6 25.0 6.0 25.0 27.0 6.0 27.0 
Specialization 
(Married, engaged) 
Maile 12.1% 24 12.1 3.0 12.1%* 0.0 3.0 0.0 
Female J5e 11.8%° 3.8 11.8 25.0 11.8 13.0 25.0 13.0 
Has dates and love 
affairs 
Male 40.9°* 14.4 40.9 86.9%" 40.9 100.0°%* 86.9 100.0° 
Female J5d 50.0 40.5 50.0 81.0% 50.0 93.0°* 81.0 93.0 
Marriage listed as 
anticipated goal 
Male 49.0% 23.0 49.0® 27.0 49.0 22.2 27.0 22.2 
Female E7 57.0 43.0 57.0 25.0 57.0 47.0 25. 47.0 
Filial Affection 
Happiness in enjoyment 
of home and family Jiigt 11.3 18.9  11.3® 2.0 11.3 14.0 2.0 14.0 
Family mentioned 
as an asset ES 27.0 19.0 27.0 15.2 27.0 42.0 15.2 42.0 
Positive temperament 
of parents Jie 48.0°* 26.1 48.0 64.6 438.0 62.0 64.6 62.0 
Attitude of parents 
toward subject 
Love 17.3 17.6 17.3 9.5 17.3 21.0 9.5 21.0 
Devotion Jie 15.89° 6.1 15.8 15.2 15.8 17.0 15.2 17.0 
Other relatives 
positive attitudes 
toward subject J2e 11.5 23.3%° 11.5 53.2°° 11.5 58.0%* 53.2 58.0 
Friendly Affection 
Roommate described 
as good-natured Fi 69.7%* 50.4 69.7 49.4 69.7 58.4 49.4 58.4 
Other positive adjec- 
tives applied to 
roommate Fi 37.5%* 17.6 37.5 26.6 37.5 20.9 26.6 20.9 
Have many warm 
friends j6f 19.2% 8.5 19.2 9.5 19.2 12.5 9.5 12.5 
Ability to make friends 
considered an asset E5 72.5%* 44.0 72.5%* 38.0 72.5 54.2 33.0 54.2 
Personality traits 
including 
Individualist 22.6 42.9%* 22.6 45.6 22.6 50.0 45.6 50.0 
Sociable 61.0°* 38.5 61.0 30.4 61.0 45.9 30.4 45.9 
Enjoy people I 83.6%* 62.8 $3.6 57.0 $3.6 83.4 57.0 83.4 
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Table 4 (Continued) 











a. & c. a. a a a. a. 
a Content of Area Blank g 5} E 5 5 5 e 5 3 
s Symbol k i. be be be bo be ue 
Cw 2 oe 8 SC we & . we 
Tolerance, Forgiveness, 
7 Understanding 
High respect for 
religion Ji10ct 3.4° 0.6 . 3.4 38.6% 3.4 50.0°* 38.6 50.0 
Open-minded and liberal 
, toward religion J10ct 2.3 1.2 2.3 29.5%° 2.3 12.8° 29.5 12.8 
Happiness in adjust- 
ment to others Jiibt 16.9°%° 5.1 16.9 15.9 16.9 7.1 15.9 7.1 
Service, Cooperation, 
and Sharing 
Team member J4b 65.4** 50.9 654° 45.6 654° 35.5 45.6 35.5 
No teams J4b 24 14.799 24 22.8% 2.4 12.5 22.8 12.5 
Belonged to clubs J6b 54.3%* 29.5 54.3 36.1 54.3 50.0 36.1 50.0 
0° Camps J6d 37.7°* 18.0 37.79 13.3 37.7 29.2 13.3 29.2 
0 Happiness in inspira- 
tion from others Jiibt 13.0% 2.2 13.0 13.6 13.0 14.3 13.6 14.3 
Belonged to organiza- 
2 tions E3 6.2® 2.3 6.2 5.7 6.2 8.3 5.7 8.3 
0 Personality traits 
include: 
Good-natured I 67.8°* 49.5 67.8 55.1 67.8 58.4 55.1 58.4 
Friendly $1.7** 66.6 81.7 68.4 81.7 75.1 68.4 75.1 
0 Leader 30.8°* 17.6 30.8 9.5 30.8 41.7 9.5 41.7 
9 Cooperative 56.7** 40.9 56.7 43.7 56.7 45.9 43.7 45.9 
Tactful 31.8% 21.9 31.8 22.8 31.8 37.5 22.8 37.5 
0 Happiness 
Enjoy life Jilb 9.0* 2.2 9.0 13.6 9.0 214 13.6 21.4 
Mean rating on present 
0 degree of happiness G2 6.9%* 4.5 6.9% 4,3 6.9%* 4.5 4.3 4.5 
0 Personality traits 
Cheerful I 45.7°* 24.7 45.7 20.9 45.7 25.0 20.9 25.0 
Pleasant Anticipation 
0 and Success 
Future outlook for 
happiness 
84 Male 4.0 2.0 4.0 5.7 4.0 0.0 5.7 0.0 
Female E7 3.0 9.0 3.0 0.0 3.0 8.3 0.0 8.3 
No anticipated goal 
0.9 in next ten years 
Male 2.0 9.0%* 2.0 1.9 2.0 0.0 1.9 0.0 
2.5 Female E7 2.0 12.6* 2.0 3.8 2.0 0.0 3.8 0.0 
Expected success 
4.2 in vocation 
Male 81.0%" 31.0 81.0%* 24.7 81.0%* 25.0 24.7 25.0 
Female E7 73.0°%* 39.0 73.0°* 114 73.0°* 29.2 114 29.2 
0.0 





*Level of confidence expressed by the use of asterisks after the percentages has the same significance here as 
5.9 in the other tables. 


3.4 tIndieates reduced number of summaries. 
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Table 5 


Negative Feeling Expression Shown in the Blank by Clinical and Control Groups in 


Content of Area Blank 5 
Symbol _ 
: ae A bi. OES i) bd 
Expressions of Misery, 
Unhappiness, Loneliness 
Expressions of sadness Jilat 45.4 
Depressing housing 
conditions F2 2.4 
Personality traits 
including 
Often lonely I 14.4 
Unhappy 4.3 
Critical Attitude 
Don’t believe in church J10ct 1.2 
Unfavorable comments 
on housing F2 12.5 
Unsatisfactory working 
conditions F4 7.2 
Unsatisfactory qualities 
in a roommate Fi 16.3 
Personality traits 
including 
Pessimistic 7.2 
Cynical I 9.1 
Dislike, Hate 
Dislike people in general 
(including the opposite 
sex) J9b 2.4 
Personality traits 
including 
Dislike people I 1.4 
Enjoy being alone 


20.6 


| 





=) = iz 7 & o. & 
2 3 2 3 2 2 2 
a Roe 
68.3** 45.4 34.1 45.4 35.7 34.1 35.7 
8.5° 2.4 11.4 2.4 8.3 11.4 8.3 
47.1** 144 51.3 14.4 29.2 51.3 29.2 
32.8°° 4.3 32.3 4.3 33.4 32.3 33.4 
5.0* 1.2 27.3*%* 1.2 28.5%* 27.3 23.5 
20.4* 12.5 24.7 12.5 25.0 24.7 25.0 
5.2 7.2 13.3 7.2 12.5 13.3 12.5 
19.0 16.3 11.4 16.3 12.5 11.4 12.5 
24.7** 7.2 20.9 7.2 20.9 20.9 20.9 
24.2** 9.1 36.1 9.1 29.2 36.1 29.2 
8.0*°* 2.4 24.7 2.4 16.7 24.7 16.7 
10.4** 1.4 9.5 1.4 8.3 9.5 8.3 
40.0** 20.6 41.8** 20.6 41.7 41.8 41.7 





tIndicates reduced number of summaries. Level of confidence expressed by use of asterisks after the per- 


centages has the same significance as in Table 1. 


sidered an indication of the manner in which 
the space was used whenever more than one- 
third of the back of the sheet was written on. 
From Table 3 a fairly definite tendency was 
noted for the entire neurotic group to use the 
back of the sheets more than the controls. This 
same trend was also evident in the P and H 
groups. 

It seemed from inspection that the entire 
neurotic group, as well as the neurotic sub- 
groups, used their space in the atypical manner, 
i.e., listing or diagramming in an unstructured 
section. In such cases the subject meticulously 
answered each suggested topic in turn, and 


numbered each response to each section. As is 
shown in Table 3, this was substantiated by 
our data. 


Feeling tone. The feeling tone found in the 
blank was used as an index of expressive be- 
havior. Using a modification of the classifica- 
tion of feeling tone employed by Sargert in her 
work on story analysis [11] the blank was ana- 
lyzed for opportunities for the expression of 
positive, negative, and anxiety feeling tone. 
The term “feeling expression” was defined 
operationally by Sargent as a “word or phrase 
which a judge can identify as referring to some 
form of emotion.” 
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Table 6 


Anxiety Feeling Expression Shown in the Blank by Clinical and Control Groups in 
Terms of Percentages and Significance 





2. + c. a. 2 7 a. c. 
Content of Area Clank 5 5 5 5 3 a E E 
; Sb 2 bb . iS 
syane Cas Dae Ge eS 6 @& 
Wish, Desire, Longing 
No night dreams J4e 13.9** 5.7 13.99% 1.9 13.9 8.3 1.9 8.3 
Daydream while 
studying B6 15.8 41.0** 15.8 43.7°* 15.8 41.7 43.7 41.7 
Daydream J9e 45.3 35.8 45.3 $3.2 45.3 41.7 53.2 41.7 
Self-criticism, Efforts 
to Overcome Faults, Embar- 
rassments, Inadequacies, 
Inferiority, Shyness 
Attitudes toward sensi- 
tive matters including 
Facial features G7 8.2 15.7* 8.2 22.8° 8.2 12.5 22.8 12.5 
Health 5 6.6** 5 1.9° 5 4.2 1.9 4.2 
Athletic ability 5.8 19.0** 5.8 22.8°* 8 4.2 22.8° 4.2 
Leadership 2.4 12.8** 2.4 19.0°* 2.4 12.5 19.0 12.5 
Social functions 8.2 21.4°* 8.2 30.4°° 3.2 12.5 30.4 12.5 
Sex control 7.2 13.3* 7.2 15.2 7.2 x 15.2 8.3 
No sensitive matters 10.6** 2.3 10.6 8 4.2 3.3 4.2 
Fears 6.7 17.1** 6.7 Oy 12.5 24.7 12 
Unpopularity with 
same sex 2.9 17.0** 2.9 17.1° 2.9 16.7 17.1 16.7 
Unpopularity with 
opposite sex 7 16.1** 79 26.6% aed 1 - 26. 16.7 
Ambition 5.3 10.9* 5.3 7.6 5.3 4.2 7.6 4.2 
Not well-adjusted 
to the opposite sex J5e 
Male 29 168% 29 19 29 42~=«O« 4.2 
Female Fe 19.29 7.9 9.5 7.8 4.2 9 4.2 
Special dislikes J9b 2.4 8.0%* 2.4 47.5°* 2.4 45.9°%° 47.5 45.9 
Independent and 
self-confident Jiibt 13.5%* 1.7 13.5 9.1 13.5 14.3 9.1 14.3 
Feel inferior as regards 
health and physique C8 5.3 23.7%* 5.3 36.1%* 5.3 12.5 36.1 12.5 
Personality traits 
including 
Self-confident I 36.5% 21.2 36.5* 17.1 36.5 33.4 17.1 33.4 
Over-conscientious 22.1 32.3% 22.6 36.1 22.6 12.5 36.1 12.5 
Shy 16.3 33.39* 14.3 55.1%* 16.3 25.0 §5.1° 25.0 
Lazy 12.9 20.9* 12.9 26.6 12.9 25.0 26.6 25.0 
Often procrastinate 26.4 40.4** 26.4 41.8 26.4 41.7 41.8 41.7 
Avoid responsibility 14.9 25.2°° 14.9 34.2% 14.9 16.7 34.2 16.7 
Too serious 18.3 §2.8°° 18.3 60.8** 18.3 45.9* 60.8 45.9 
Sensitive 26.9 57.1%* 26.9 72.2°* 26.9 50.0 72.2 50.0 
Idealistic 27.9 42.3** 27.9 53.2° 27.9 45.9 53.2 45.9 
Weak-willed 8.2 24.2%* 8.2 47.5% 8.2 12.5 47.5*%* 12.5 
Egocentric 9.6 21.4*%* 9.6 26.6* 9.6 20.9 26.6 20.9 
Self-conscious 38.0 61.9%* 38.0 70.0%* 38.0 37.5 70.0® 37.5 
Retiring 8.6 24.2°* 8.6 32.3°* 8.6 00.0 32.3 00.0 
Easily hurt 14.4 45.7** 144 47.5%* 144 45.9 47.5 45.9 
Easily discouraged 16.8 44.2°* 16.8 60.8%" 16.8 37.5 60.8 37.5 
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Table 6 (Continued ) 


Content of Area Blank 5 
Symbol = 
~ @& 
Dread, Fear, Worry 
Fear of losing prestige J9a 9.6 
Worry about health C8 8.2 
Fear future C8 3.3 
Have no fears J9a 12.0* 
Don't worry about 
problems H4 3.8° 
Hardly think of health C8 63.4" 


Personality traits 
including 
Anxious I 16.8 
Uncertainty, Doubt, 
Confusion 


Confused and uncertain 


regarding religion J10ct 6.2 
Disillusioned with re- 
spect to religion J10dt 7.9 
Attitude changes with 
respect to religion J10dt 56.8 
Rating on degree of 
mental integration G3 5.8 
Personality traits 
including 
Restless I 49.0 
Nervous 26.4 
Inhibited 12.5 
Absent-minded 20.6 
Cautious 18.8 
Moody 27.9 
Calm 25.5% 


Easily annoyed 21.1 


tIndicates reduced number of summaries. Level of 
ages has the same significance as in Table 1. 





Positive feeling tone was defined to include 
all expressions of pleasure, approaching re- 
sponses, and all the more socialized emotional 
attitudes including liking, and love, that could 
be identified as such in the blank. For exam- 
ple, positive feeling was classified as to sex at- 
traction, filial or friendly affection, tolerance 
and understanding, service, cooperation and 
sharing, as well as happiness and pleasant anti- 
cipation of success. 

There were surprisingly few difficulties in 
classification, since an inspection of Table 4 
shows that only those blank areas were used 
where there was objective evidence in the blank 
of the expression of feeling tone. In the pres- 
ent study no attempt was made to check on 


H grou 


o bb ot 7 
2, So 2 A S 26 a. 
22.3** 9.6 13.3 9.6°* 0.0 13.3°° 0.0 
23.5** 8.2 26.6* 8.2 20.9 26.6 20.9 
12.5** 3.3 22.8° 3.3 12.5 22.8 12.5 
5.7 12.0°* 0.0 12.0 8.3 0.0 8.3 
0.0 3.3°° 0.0 3.8°° 0.0 0.0 0.0 


37.6 634°* 432.3 634 62.6 32.3 62.6 


5.7° 16.8 38.0 16.8 29.2 38.0 29.2 
6.2 4.2 4.2 4.2 7.1 4.3 7.1 
7.9 7.9 27.3* 7.9 14.3 27.3 14.3 
44.7 56.8°° 25.0 56.8° 214 25.0 214 
4.7 8 4.2 5.3 64 4.2 64 
** 649.0 63.4* 49.0 62.6 624 62.4 
63.3%* 26.4 64.6%" 264 62.6°%* 64.6 62.4 
go> 435 38.0 12.5 16.7 38.0 16.7 
0** 20.6 39.9" 20.6 16.7 39.9 16.7 
29.0* 18.2 32.3 18.8 29.2 32.3 29.2 
60.4** 27.9 70.3%* 27.9 $0.0 70.3 50.0 
14.7 25.5 13.3 25.5 12.5 13.3 12.5 
46.6%" 21.1 §7.0** 21.1 §4.2%* 57.0 54.2 


confidence expressed by use of asterisks after the percent- 


judgmental reliability because of the fairly ob- 
jective nature of the classification scheme. 
Since “pleasant anticipation and success” was 
considered as an expression of positive feeling, 
blank areas such as “E7” (future outlook for 
happiness, expected success in vocation, antici- 
pated goal in the next ten years, etc.) were 
used. 


Various forms of unhappiness, misery, lone- 
liness, critical attitudes, dislike, and hate were 
classified as negative feeling tone. For exam- 
ple, a critical attitude was expressed in such 
things as unfavorable comments on housing 
(F2), unsatisfactory working conditions (F4), 
and such felt personality traits as pessimism 
and cynicism (F1). 


tenet, 





we ue eS 
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Expressions of anxiety and conflict were sub- 
divided into expressions of wishes, desires, and 
longings, expressions of self-criticism and em- 
barrassment, inadequacies, inferiority feelings, 
shyness, and the expression of dread, fear, and 
worry as well as the expression of doubt, un- 
certainty, and confusion. It was postulated 
that the neurotic group would express more 
anxiety and negative feeling tone, and less posi- 
tive feelings than the controls. For example, 
under the classification “dread, fear, worry,” 
the following were included: fear of losing 
prestige, (J 9a), worry about health (C8), 
fear of the future (C8), and such felt person- 
ality traits as anxiety (1), etc. 

Tables 4, 5, 6 present differences in positive, 
negative, and anxiety feelings respectively be- 
tween the groups in various sections of the 
blank. In only three instances did the neurotics 
express significantly more positive feelings than 
the controls. In no instances did the controls 
show significantly more negative feelings than 
the neurotics, and in only one instance did the 
controls exceed the neurotics significantly in 
the expression of anxiety feelings. 

When the controls and P group were com- 
pared for positive feeling-expression, and sig- 
nificant differences were found, the control 
with five exceptions exceeded the psychasthen- 
ics. In negative feeling-expression, the P group 
exceeded the controls in the instances where 
significant differences were found. In only one 
area did the control group exceed the psychas- 
thenic in the expression of anxiety feelings. 

The hysterics as a group did not differ from 
the controls as many times as the psychasthen- 
ics did. The only areas where the H group 
exceeded the controls in positive feeling-expres- 
sion were the same areas in which the psychas- 
thenics exceeded the controls. The hysterics 
expressed less negative feeling than the psy- 
chasthenics when they were both compared 

with the controls. The hysterics did not differ 
from the controls in the expression of anxiety 
to as great an extent as did the psychasthenics. 

When the psychasthenics and hysterics were 
compared, in no area of the blank used in the 
present classification system did the psychas- 
thenics exceed the hysterics in the expression 
of positive feelings. Very little difference exist- 
ed between the two groups in negative feeling 
expression. The psychasthenics expressed signi- 





ficantly more anxiety feeling in all areas where 
significant differences were found. 


Summary 


The Pre-Interview Blank, a standardized 
case history blank, was used in the present 
study as a projective device. Differences in the 
expressive handling of the blank were found 
between controls and neurotics, as well as be- 
tween the controls and neurotic subgroups. 
Such indices of expressive behavior, as over- 
reaction, originality, use of space, and feeling 
tone were defined and applied with these re- 
sults: 

1. The entire group of neurotics exceeded 
the controls in overreaction in using more 
often the extremes on a rating device, more 
vivid and intense description, and a greater 
number of words. 

2. The entire group of neurotics exhibited a 
greater trend toward originality than the con- 
trols. 

3. In using space, the entire group of neuro- 
tics used it more often atypically. “They wrote 
between lines and on the backs of sheets more 
often and more extensively than the controls. 
The neurotics tended to reject more areas and 
to omit more sections than the controls. 

4. In feeling expression, the controls ex- 
pressed significantly more positive feelings, 
while the entire group of neurotics expressed 
significantly more negative and anxiety feeling 
tone. 

5. Expressive differences in handling the 
blank between neurotic subgroups, such as 
psychasthenics and hysterics, were found. 


Received April 14, 1951. 
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Performance of Brain-Injured and Familial Mental 
Defectives on the Bender Gestalt Test 


Gerard J. Bensberg 


Lincoln State School and Colony 


Since the publication of the Bender Gestalt 
Test in 1938, its use has become increasingly 
more widespread, not only to diagnose organic 
brain damage, but schizophrenia and certain 
behavior disorders as well. It is currently be- 
ing employed as one of the diagnostic tools by 
clinicians, in such places as the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, armed services, and school sys- 
tems. However, Billingslea [3, p. 2] points 
out that the data available on the Bender Ge- 
stalt are not impressive and that statistical 
treatment of the data furnished by Bender and 
Hutt [4] is lacking because of the qualitative 
nature of their investigations. 

In her chapter on the use of the Bender Ge- 
stalt Test with mental defectives, Bender [1, 
p. 149] indicates that the study of the visual 
motor Gestalt function shows that the problem 
of mental deficiency is not a simple one. If we 
assume a simple slowing up or simplification of 
the maturational process in a uniform way, we 
would expect a stronger and simpler Gestalt, 
such as we find in the younger normal child. 
She goes on to say that although this is fre- 
quently found, some defectives also reveal 
signs of aphasia as well as personality dis- 
turbances. 


Bender suggests that the test will differen- 
tiate between the hereditary or culturally- 
caused mental deficiency from that produced 
by trauma, from either disease or injury. How- 
ever, she does not offer any data except a few 
case studies. The present experiment recog- 
nizes the need for a quantitative investigation 
of differential responses of brain-injured and 
non-brain-injured defectives on the Bender Ge- 
stalt. 


Procedure 


The 322 subjects used in the experiment 
were composed of 146 females and 176 males. 
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Half of the subjects had been diagnosed as hav- 
ing organic brain damage and half of the sub- 
jects were diagnosed as having a familial or 
hereditary etiology. The brain-damaged sub- 
jects were composed of patients having Little’s 
Disease, birth injury, or damage due to infec- 
tion (largely postencephalitis and congenital 
syphilis). ‘These diagnoses were based on case 
history and a thorough medical and neurologi- 
A diagnosis of familial eti 
ology was based on a history of at least one 


cal examination. 


parent being feebleminded; in most cases, at 
least one sibling being retarded; and the ab- 
sence of trauma in the case history. 

The matched pair technique was employed 
so that a familial subject was paired with a 
brain-injured subject having the same mental 
and chronological age. ‘The mental age was 
based upon the Revised Stanford-Binet Form 
L or M administered within the preceding 
year. The maximum difference in mental age 
between two paired individuals was six months. 
The maximum difference in chronological age 
between any two paired individuals was cne 
year. The ¢-tests performed between the men- 
tal age of the two groups and the chronological 
age of the two groups were not significant. 
The range in mental age was from 4 to 11.5 
years, with a mean of 6.25 years for the males 
and 3 to 12.16 years, with a mean of 6.67 
years, for the females. The chronological ages 
for both groups were approximately equal, 
ranging from 7 years to 61 years, with a mean 
of 30.1 years for the females and 30.6 years for 
the males. The subjects were administered in- 
dividually, the standard forms utilized by Ben- 
der [1, p. 4]. Although some of the brain- 
damaged subjects had a motor involvement of 
the lower extremities, no subject was used who 
presented a motor handicap of the upper ex- 
tremities. An 81/4” x 11” piece of white un- 
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_ 


lined paper was placed in front of the subject 
and the first figure was placed at the top of the 
paper. He was asked, “Draw me a picture 
that is just like this one.” 
required additional urging, but for most cases 


Some of the subjects 


the administration was standard. 


Results 


Bender suggests [1, p. 73] that patients 
with organic brain damage tend to reproduce 
drawings in a more primitive manner than do 
normal individuals. She presents tables [1, pp. 
114-130] describing the types of figures repro 
duced by some 330 normal subjects ranging in 
age from 3 to 15 years. It was found that the 
ability to reproduce drawings is a develop- 
mental type of process, and that any single re- 
production can be grouped into one of six or 
seven qualitative levels of proficiency. 

Bender’s data were utilized in obtaining a 
quantitative measure on the test. “The mean 
age for each level of proficiency was computed 
in order to score the accuracy of the drawings 
in the present experiment. For example, if a 
subject reproduced figure VI with two lines 
crossing at right angles, he was given a score 
of 7.67 on that figure because it was found by 
Bender that the average child of 7 years and 
8 months reproduces a similar drawing. 

After the females had been tested, it was 
found that most of the subjects with mental 
ages below four years were not able to repro- 
duce the drawings beyond the scribble stage. 
For that reason the minimum age of the male 
subjects to be used was raised from three to 
four years. Hence, the male and female groups 
were not considered comparable. A Student's 
t between the female brain-injured and the 
male brain-injured subjects’ mental ages was 
2.32 which was significant at the 2 per cent 
level of confidence. Therefore, the male and 
female subjects could not be grouped together. 

Since it is Bender’s finding that organically 
brain-damaged patients produce more primitive 
drawings, we should expect a difference in the 
level of proficiency between the present endo 
genous and exogenous subjects. The accuracy 
scores on each of the nine figures were totaled, 
and this score was used to compare the per- 
formance of the two groups. The t-test be 
tween the brain-injured and non-brain-injured 
male subjects was 4.62, which is significant at 


less than the 1 per cent level of confidence for 
87 degrees of freedom. The t-test between 
the brain-injured and non-brain-injured fe- 
males was 2.53, which is significant at less than 
the 2 per cent level of confidence for 72 degrees 
of freedom. This suggests that the mental de- 
fectives who suffer from some type of brain 
injury do reproduce figures less well than do 
mental defectives of the same mental age with 
a familial etiology. 
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Bender Gestalt accuracy 


It will be seen, however, that differentiation 
between brain-injured and non-brain-injured 
on this particular test takes place above the 
mental age of five years. Figure 1 pictures the 
relative performance of each group and the re- 
lationship of level of proficiency to mental age. 

The Pearson correlation between the mental 
age and Bender Gestalt score for the male 
brain-injured group is .64, for the familial 
male group .76; for the brain-injured females 
74, and for the familial females .80. 


It was felt that an investigation of any dif- 
ferences in the level of performance on the 
different figures might reveal the specific types 
of figures that offer the most difficulty for the 
brain-injured. However, since the scoring on 
the figures was somewhat qualitative and may 
not have been comparable for all figures, z 
scores (normalized scores) were used to render 
the scoring equal on all eight figures. 

As has been noted before, the mental age 
range was from 3 to 12.16 for the females and 
4 to 11.5 for the males. Although the females 
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have a lower limit, the mean mental age for 
the females was 5 months above that for the 
males. Because of these differences in mental 
age between the sexes it would appear that a 
comparison of the two groups would be of 
questionable validity. However, since the aver- 
age Bender Gestalt score for the females is 
above the mean score for the males, it will be 
assumed that this difference is due to the dif- 
ferent mental level and not due to any basic 
sex differences. 

Thirty-three pairs of the matched subjects 
(33 brain-injured and 33 familial) were ran- 
domly selected and their normalized scores on 
each of the eight figures were treated by an 
analysis of variance. [Table 1 presents the sum- 
mary table of the analysis of variance. This 


Table 1 


Analysis of Variance of Performance on 8 Figures 
by Brain-Injured and Non-Brain-Injured 


Sum of Mean 
Source df Squares Square F-test 
Etiology 1 46.955 46.955 9.425** 
Figures 8 4.554 .569 
Interaction S 6.100 .763 
Individuals 576 686.110 1.191 
Total 593 743.719 


**Significant at leas than .01 level of confidence. 


analysis bears out previous f-tests that the 
familials perform significantly better than the 
brain-injured. However, this difference is 
found in all of the figures, i.e., the performance 
of both groups on the different types of figures 
is relatively the same. 

It has been noted by Bender as well as by 
many other authors, [1, p. 149] that it is not 
the accuracy per se in figure reproduction that 
is important in differentiating between brain- 
injured and non-brain-injured, but manner of 
approach, type of reproduction, etc., that reveal 
the “real” impairment of the brain-injured. 
Because of this, it was felt that y? tests based 
on the characteristics frequently observed in 
the brain-damaged might show significance for 
the brain-injured and non-brain-injured groups. 
Table 2 gives the results of y* tests based on 
several suggested characteristics of brain- 
injured patients. 

Of the eight characteristics compared, only 
those of reversals, repetition of parts, and the 
use of lines instead of dots were significant. 


Table 2 


Comparison of Brain-Injured and Familial 
Characteristics x? 


1. One or more complete reversals 


(less Fig. IIL) 9.70°* 
2. Parts present but incorrectly placed 70 
3. Parts omitted 1.75 
+. Parts repeated (closed figures) 4.59° 
5. Use of numbers, stars, etc .00 
6. Use of lines on Fig. V instead of dots 5.64° 
7. Two or more erasures 77 
8. Elevation or repression of Fig. I and I 2.22 


*Significant at less than .065 level of confidence 
**Significant at leas than .01 level of confidence 


Discussion 


The curves in Figure 1 picturing the rela- 
tion of the Bender Gestalt accuracy score to 
mental age are quite similar to those found by 
the present author [2, p. 505] on reproduction 
of figures on the marble board. It would ap- 
pear that many of the tests in use today to 
diagnose organic brain damage rely upon tasks 
which are developmental in nature, that is, the 
ability to perform the task is highly correlated 
with mental age. However, due to a brain in- 
jury, the performance in the perceptuo-motor 
area is depressed on items which tap that area. 
This lowered ability, in regard to accuracy, is 
meaningful only when compared to a normal 
individual having the same mental age. Be 
cause of this, a diagnosis on the basis of accu- 
racy from the record of a single subject is dif- 
ficult, and normative data need to be obtained. 

As mentioned before, the differentiation (in 
terms of accuracy) between the two groups 
breaks down below five years mental age. 
Since most of the subjects were adults, the 
lower level of mental ages also means lower 
IQ. Because clear-cut cases having a heredi 
tary or cultural etiology seldom exhibit such 
marked mental retardation, it is probable that 
the imbeciles diagnosed as familial frequently 
had some organic involvement which would re 
sult in a negation of the differences produced 
by the test at other levels. 

Several characteristics were noted by the au 
thor which were peculiar to the brain-injured 
but not frequent enough to be borne out when 
tested by the y* technique. Two of these were 
mirror writing and difficulty in the formation 
of angles. For some reason Figure 3 was re- 
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versed as frequently by the familial group as by 
the brain-injured group. 

In conclusion, it might be said that the Ben- 
der Gestalt Test is a useful instrument to add 
to the armamentarium used by the clinical psy- 
chologist for diagnosing brain injury in mental 
defectives. It should prove useful for mental 
ages of five years to twelve years. However, in 
scoring for accuracy, one must take into ac- 
count the mental level before judging the qual- 
ity of the drawing. 


Summary 


1. One hundred and sixty-one brain-injured 
mental defectives were matched for mental 
and chronological age with an equal number of 
defectives having a familial or hereditary eti- 
ology. The Bender Gestalt Test was adminis- 
tered and scored for accuracy. 

2. The familial group were significantly 
more accurate in their reproductions than the 
brain-injured. 





Bensberg 


3. The Pearson correlations for accuracy 
and mental age ranged from .64 to .80. 

4. Of the eight characteristics treated by the 
chi-square technique, reversals, parts repeated, 
and the use of lines instead of dots were found 
to occur significantly more frequently in the 
brain-injured. 


Received April 24, 1951. 
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An Anxiety Index and an Internalization Ratio 
for the MMPI 


George S. Welsh 


Veterans Administration Hospital ? 


Oakland, California 


Anxiety is a basic psychological concept and 
its evaluation is important both in describing 
behavior and in understanding the psycho- 
dynamics involved in this behavior. The psy- 
chologist in the hospital or clinic is constantly 
called upon to make judgments of the amount 
or degree present in a patient. 


A question that the therapist frequently asks 
is, “Does this patient have enough anxiety to 
work with?” This expresses clearly the belief 
that success in treatment is somehow related 
to anxiety. A patient who refers himself for 
treatment because of “nervousness and tension” 
is generally considered to offer a more favor- 
able prognosis than a patient sent by the court. 
The latter may have no complaints referable 
to anxiety but comes in because his attend- 
ance is a requirement for his probation. 


In terms of diagnosis such statements are 
often made: “he doesn’t have enough anxiety 
to be a real psychoneurotic,” or “he has too 
much free anxiety to be a good conversion 
hysteric.” ‘The reaching of agreement as to 
diagnosis may be in part, then, a function of 
agreement as to how much anxiety is present 
and how this anxiety is directed. 

Unfortunately the measurement of anxiety 
is largely left to clinical judgment and to in- 
ference from psychometric data. Although 
dozens of tests are used by the psychologist, 
there have been very few attempts to objectify 
and quantify such measurement. By observing 
the subject’s behavior in the clinic or test sit- 
uation, or by a consideration of test scores ob- 
tained, the psychologist must make an estimate 


'Reviewed in the Veterans Administration and 
published with the approval of the Chief Medical 
Director. The statements and conclusions published 
by the author are the result of his own study and 
do not necessarily reflect the opinion or policy of 
the Veterans Administration. 
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of the amount of anxiety shown. This esti- 
mate is for the most part dependent on the 
clinician’s experience and his skill in extract- 
ing out of the patient’s behavior some judg- 
ment of the degree of anxiety present. 

Next, the estimate must be communicated. 
This is usually done with adjectival phrases 
such as: “shows a marked degree of anxiety,” 
“there was little free anxiety,” and the like. 
Thus, even though the assessment of the anxi- 
ety may be accurate enough, fineness of dis- 
crimination will be lost on such a gross and 
variable scale. 

It would clearly be an advantage to have 
some objective measure of anxiety which could 
be reported in a single numerical value. This 
paper will offer a suggestion as to how this 
aim may be accomplished with a widely used 
psychometric device, the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory. 

On the MMPI no single scale has appeared 
to measure anxiety. The clinician must esti- 
mate the amount or degree present by an ex- 
amination of the profile configuration ; this in- 
ference is then reported by the use of some un- 
precise phrase such as noted above. Thus the 
objectivity inherent in the test’s scores is lost. 

There have been, however, some attempts 
to derive an objective score. Modlin [11] has 
suggested the use of the combined scores of 
Hs, D, and Hy as an anxiety score (A score) ; 
this had previously been used by Ruesch [16] 
as a neurotic score (N score). Gough [6] had 
also used the mean of this combination of the 
neurotic triad (Nz? score) as a measure of neu- 
roticism, but reported that it proved less dis- 
criminating than D alone, in addition to ob- 
scuring important interrelationships among the 
scales. 

It appears clear, then, on both empirical and 
theoretical grounds, that a simple additive sta- 
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tistic derived from the neurotic triad will not 
show the interrelationships of the three sub- 
scores, nor their full implication as a reflection 
of anxiety. Consider three hypothetical cases 
and their MMPI T-scores: 


a. Hs 80, D 70, Hy 60 
b. Hs 70, D 60, Hy 80 
Hs 70, D 80, Hs 60 


In all three cases the mean will be 70, yet the 
clinician would probably rank them in terms 


of anxiety from most to least as “‘c,” “a,” and 


> 

Anxiety as used in this paper is that con- 
dition attributed to patients complaining of 
subjective feelings such as tension, nervousness, 
apprehension, fear, etc., which is generally ac- 
companied by somatic concomitants—vertigo, 
dyspnea, pre-cordial pain, gastric distress, head- 
ache, and the like. Anxiety is not necessarily 
equated with neuroticism since it might be 
argued logically that the three cases above are 
equally neurotic. Thus the person with free- 
floating anxiety is conceived to have more anxi- 
ety in this sense than the hysteric who is ex- 
pressing his illness in conversion symptoms. 
The latter case may be either more or less neu- 
rotic than the first. 


In order to obtain a measure of anxiety from 
the Multiphasic we might consider the profile 
of the person showing the most anxiety, the 
anxiety neurotic. This profile is generally 
“neurotic,”* showing a bimodal curve with a 
peak score on D and a secondary elevation on 
Pt. A recent paper by Hovey [10] demon- 
strates the specific anxiety pattern very clearly ; 
in it there is a generalized rise on the neurotic 
triad with D higher than Hs and Hy and a 
subpeak on Pt. 

Hovey contrasted the average profiles of 
three diagnostic groups: dissociative-conver- 
sion, somatization, and anxiety reaction. In the 
first group 62 per cent of the cases had the 
pattern typical of the group average, in the 

2A failure to consider these relationships led 
Shoben [15] to accept T-scores of over 65 on the 
neurotic triad regardless of pattern as an indica- 
tion of anxiety. This may have been an important 
factor in his failure to confirm the results of Rash- 


kis and Welsh [13] in their study of anxiety on the 
Wechsler scale. 


8See Gough [6] for a discussion of various 
MMPI diagnostic patterns. 


second 41 per cent, while only 23 per cent of 
the anxiety cases conformed to the pattern. 
This suggests that the clinician will be less suc- 
cessful in inferring anxiety from an inspection 
of the profile configuration in the latter group. 
Yet the elevations on the neurotic triad and 
Pt may be highly diagnostic even though they 
may not always show the typical relationship. 
In Modlin’s sample of 54 cases of free anxiety, 
40 per cent had D as the highest score, 29 per 
cent Hs, 15 per cent Hy, and 6 per cent Pt. 
For 28 cases of combat anxiety the percentages 
were: D 43 per cent, Hs 14 per cent, Hy 14 
per cent, and Pt 7 per cent. 

The index of anxiety which is here proposed 
includes the scores on these four scales and 
utilizes three basic features of the anxiety pro- 
file: a general rise on the neurotic triad, the 
anticlinal relation of D to Hs and Hy, and 
the secondary rise on Pt. It is defined so as to 
yield an expected value of 50 for a normal 
record and to give the highest values to pro- 
files of the type described by Gough and 
Hovey. The formula is: 


Hs+D+ Hy 
41=| — 


| ( + Pt)—(Hs + Hy) |. 


It can be seen that profiles with D in a 
synclinal position, the so-called ““D valley” 
[see 6, p. 30 ff.], will generally have a nega- 
tive number on the second part of the formula. 
This will result in a lower value than that 
obtained for curves with D peaks even though 
the average of the neurotic triad be the same. 
3y taking the relation of these scales into ac- 
count the difficulties posed in the three hy- 
pothetical cases mentioned above are avoided. 
And yet cases which do not have the typical 
curve shape can still be assigned a quantitative 
measure of anxiety so that the problem noted 
in Hovey’s discussion may be overcome. 

In practical clinical use of the Anxiety I[n- 
dex (AJ) it has been found helpful to consider 
another relationship which, although closely 
allied to this concept, emphasizes a somewhat 
different aspect of the profile. This is a ratio 
obtained by summing the three complaint, 
mood, or feeling scales: Hs, D, and Pt; and 
dividing by the sum of the three behavior or 
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character disorder scales: Hy, Pd, and Ma. 


This may be called the internalization ratio 
(JR) and the formula is: 


antes Hs+D+Pt 
Hy + Pd + Ma 





This will obviously yield a theoretical value 
of 1.00 in normal cases. Subjects who tend 
to have many somatic symptoms and subjective 
feelings of stress—who “internalize” their 
diffiiculties—can be expected to obtain values 
above 1.00. Those who tend to act out and 
“externalize” their conflicts will obtain a ratio 


below 1.00. 


These two statistics, AJ and JR, have been 
computed from the group averages‘ given in 
several different studies and are presented in 
Table 1 and Table 2. The profile codes [9, 
18, 19] for the groups given in these tables 
are set forth in Table 3 for the benefit of those 


who wish to compare the curve configurations 
with AJ and JR. 


In Table 1 the highest AJ is shown by 
Gough’s severe psychoneurotic group which 
consisted primarily of cases with an anxiety 
diagnosis.° This is closely followed by Guth- 
rie’s [7] anxiety state and depression groups. 
Hovey’s anxiety reaction is next with Schmidt’s 
[14] psychotic group showing a somewhat low- 
er elevation. The lowest scores are obtained 
by Hovey’s dissociative-conversion reactions 
and Schmidt’s normals. We then find Gough’s 


*It is obvious that the average AI computed from 
group means will be exactly the same as that cal- 
culated by averaging the individual Al’s. This is 
not necessarily so for IR since the above relation 
will be true for ratios only under certain condi- 
tions. 

The difference between average ratios computed 
collectively and those computed individually will 
be slight if the individual ratios are relatively sym- 
metrical about 1.00. If there is a preponderance of 
individual ratios above 1.00, the use of group means 
results in an average higher than that obtained 
when individual ratios are averaged. A lower aver- 
age will result when most of the individual ratios 
fall below 1.00. The writer is indebted to Dr. Rob- 
ert C. Tryon, University of California, for his 
assistance in this regard and also for suggesting 
alternate forms for AJ which may be more easily 
computed : 


(a) 1.33 D + 1.00 Pt — .66 Hs — .66 Hy 
(b) 1/3 [4D + 3 Pt — 2 (Hs + Hy)] 


5Personal communication. 


normals, Schmidt’s mild psychoneurotics, and 
Guthrie’s manic group. 


In Table 2 the AJ is highest for Capwell’s 
[3] delinquent girls, but this value is lower 
than for all but the mild neurotics, inadequate 
personality, manic, somatization, and conver- 
sion groups of Table 1. Fry’s [5] prisoners 
run slightly higher than his college groups but 
again the AJ is lower than most of the psy- 
chiatric groups. The college groups cluster 
very closely about 50 like the previously noted 
normals. 


The JR values in Table 1 follow AJ very 
closely but some interesting findings may be 
noted. Guthrie’s anxiety state group leads his 
depression group in AJ but the latter has a 
higher JR; this seems consistent with the clini- 


Table 1 


The Anxiety Index (AJ) and the Internalization 
Ratio (JR) Computed from Mean Scores Giv- 
en in Certain Studies of Psychiatric Groups 
and Including Controls Where Cited 





Investigator Description of Group N AI IR 
Gough [6] 


Psychoneurosis, severe 57 102 1.26 
Psychopathic personality 21 79 1.11 
Psychosis 22 677 =s«i1..88 
Psychoneurosis, 

moderate 24 66 1.08 
Psychoneurosis, mild 12 57 1.09 
Normal 7 a we 

Guthrie [7] 

Anxiety state 12 97 1.19 
Depression 7 93 1.25 
Paranoid 15 68 .97 


Psychopath, asocialtype 25 67  .88 
Inadequate personality 19 53 1.08 


Manic condition il 50 =«.78 
Hovey [10] 
Anxiety reaction 60 87 1.21 
Somatization reaction 105 53 1.10 
Dissociative— 
conversion react. 34 «42~=«CO«1.00 


Schmidt [14] 

Psychotic 13. 85 1.13 
Psychoneurosis, severe 64 74 1.14 
Constitutional psycho- 

pathic state, inade- 

quate personality 11 65 1.02 
Constitutional psycho- 

pathic state, sexual 


psychopathy 7 65 1.00 
Psychoneurosis, mild 26 50 1.12 
Normal 98 42 .99 
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Table 2 

(41) and the 

Ratio (JR) Computed from Mean Scores Giv- 
en in Certain Studies of Non- 


The Anxiety Index Internalization 


psychiatric Groups 


Investigato 


Description of Group N Al IR 


Brown [2] 


Male col iege st udents, 


original 155 41 .96 
Male college students, 

industrial 66 46 98 
Male college students, 


medical 82 48 92 
Male college students, 


genera college 176 $2 94 
Female college students, 
é inal 15 42 95 
é Cc e students, 
$ 110 te é 
e students 
( I ( iere 185 +7 92 
I e¢ ege students, 
re 2h é 49 0 
4 >Ww 
| S ) 61 
girls 48 ) 
; 
} 
d s 
} 6 7 9 
P , 
( 
‘ 
| 
dents, 
121 5¢ 
] 
ua 3» 
A 51 ) 
> ‘ 
? | 
e 7 8 
S in € 
et | 738 g8 
> ) inmate 
109 59 8 


cal impression of depressed patients who show 
“internalization” to a high degree. Guthrie’s 
manics and Schmidt’s mild neurotics both have 
the same “average’’ AZ of 50, however the 
former shows a very low 7/R—the most 
ternalized” of all the groups presented—while 
the latter has a slightly elevated /R. 

The groups which have achieved a stability 
between internalization and externalization in 
the sense of an JR close to 1.00 are the two 
normals, Guthrie’s paranoids, Hovey’s dis- 
sociative-conversion, and Schmidt’s two consti- 


ex- 


tutional psychopathic groups. But at the same 
time these stabilized groups show distinguish- 
ing differences in 4/. Hovey’s group is char- 
acterized by a lack of anxiety, as are Schmidt’s 
normals, while the paranoids and psychopathic 
states show a mild rise on 4/. 

From ‘Table 2 it can be seen that the prison- 
ers and delinquents externalize more than the 
college students although the former’s anxiety 


‘Table 3 
P e Codes [9, 18, 19] of the Psychiatric Groups 
Given in Table 1 


t De ptionof Group Profile code 
‘ h [6] 
i hone rosis 
ere } 59 
P hic 
ality e i 3°46 7-9 § 
Psyc $ 21°3 8674 9-5 
P yci $1s 
! Z 7 43 465 
Ps i 
j 127647395 
rm 2 #867 
. 
Anxie state a. Pee 4-5 6 
I oe >)7 
P j ¢ + 7 2-1 3 r 
I atl 
r 93827-3615 
: 
’ 1 27894-56 
Mani > 4 S—€ 1 2 (5)T 
€ 10 
Anxie 
reaction rvs Fé oes 
Somatiz Qn 
reacti 1 2749856 
Dissociative— 
conversion 
-actiol 1°29 47 8 5/6 
nidt [14] 
Psychotic 2”°8$617 3' 49-5 
Psychoneurosis, 
severe 21°37 8' 4 695 
ke 
inadequate 1328 6 # 7 9-5 
tl 


sexual psy- 

chopathy 8 5632 ¢4 
Psychoneurosis, 

mild 1382 7-6 49/5 
Normal 6671894532 


719 





*Mf not given in original study because both sexes in- 
luded. 
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is slightly higher. 

These tables afford some evidence that the 
statistics proposed will in most cases follow the 
clinical expectations when tiie mean T’-scores 
for various groups are considered. High AJ 
and JR values will be seen for cases of anxiety 
and depression and other groups with anxiety 
as a prominent clinical feature. A low 4] may 
be expected in hysteria with JR at the average. 
And a low JR with low or only slightly 
elevated AI would fit the “acting out” be- 
havior pattern of manics, psychopaths, prison- 
ers, and delinquents. 


The AI and JR in Relation to Therapy 


In order to see how the proposed statistics 
will measure therapeutic effects a number of 
studies, of individual cases and of groups, 
utilizing different methods of treatment, will 
be considered. 

A study by Hales and Simon [8] compared 
the MMPI profiles of twenty schizophrenic 
patients in a Veterans Administration hospital 
who were treated by insulin shock therapy. 
Ten patients showed improvement “ranging 


. . » 
lerate response to complete remission 


trom m 
and ten “‘failed to show any improvement what- 
soever.”’ The anxiety index has been computed 
from the mean 7-scores reported for the two 
groups on the tests administered before thera- 
py. For the improved group 4/ is 75; for the 
unimproved, 63. Thus the improved group 
tended to show more anxiety before therapy, 
as measured by the index, than the unim- 
proved. The values for JR are 1.05 and 1.08 
suggesting that both groups were fairly well 
“settled down” in their illness. 

Further confirmation of the predictive value 
of Al may be seen in a recent study by Carp 
[4]. He compared the MMPI profiles of 
schizophrenics in a Veterans Administration 
hospital before and after insulin shock therapy, 
and in general his results support the findings 
of Hales and Simon. There were 37 cases of 
which 15 were judged to be improved and 22, 
unimproved. The anxiety index and internal- 
ization ratio have been computed for each 
group from the mean T-scores for the pre- 
treatment tests. For the improved group the 
values are: 4] = 83, IR = 1.05; for the un- 
improved: 4] = 58, IR = .94. In this study 
the improved patients showed both more anxi- 


ety and more internalization than the unim- 
proved. 

Rashkis and Shaskan [12] have reported on 
22 psychiatric patients treated by group thera- 
py in an Army hospital. They were given 
the MMPI both before and after six weeks’ 
treatment. Group mean T-scores are not given 
in the article, but two cases are cited and scores 
reported. Both individuals were diagnosed as 
“anxiety state, severe, chronic.”” For the first 
case AI before therapy was 98 and this dropped 
to 61 after treatment; /R before was 1.12 and 
afterwards, .88. The second case showed the 
following values before and after: AJ 107 to 
62, IR 1.30 to .86. Although the authors had 
complained that the inventory had not 
measured “such clinical features as guilt, anxie- 
ty, or the expressions of the other emotions 
which group treatment is probably most suc- 
cessful in treating,” it can be seen from the 
above values that the index and ratio do seem 
to be of value in quantifying such clinical 
change. 

A severe psychoneurotic patient with anxiety 

i TI it ; ptom was seen by Andersen 
[1]* for testing seven days before and five days 
after a prefrontal lobotomy. ‘The MMPI was 
administered on these occasions and also four 
times subsequently at ten-day intervals. The 
Al values are: preoperative 149, postoperative 
103, 142, 119, 126, 114. For 72: preoperative 
1.33, postoperative 1.21, 1.38, 1.32, 1.24, 1.08. 
There was an initial drop following the op 
erative attack, but the anxiety rose to the pre- 
vious level again. Toward the end of the test 
ing periods there was some decline. These 
values seem to follow the clinical changes re- 
ported and reflect the high level of anxiety and 
internal stress noted in this patient. 

A further study may be of interest although 
no treatment is reported. In a study by Wauck 
[17] the MMPI profiles of 80 diagnosed 
schizophrenics from a state hospital were used. 
The anxiety index for the total group is 73 
and the internalization ratio 1.01. A subgroup 
of 31 paranoids shows the 4/ to be 64 and JR 
to be .98; these are very close to Guthrie's 
paranoid group which obtained 4] = 68 and 
TR = .97. The total group was also subdivided 
into three age groups: ages 15 to 29 


®This case has also been discussed by Welsh 


[19]. 
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(N = 33), 30 to 39 (N = 31), and 40 to 53 
(N = 16). The AJ values are: 81, 69, and 
60. For 7R they are: 1.05, 1.00, and 1.00. Al- 
though /R stays approximately the same, there 
is a clear tendency for AJ to decrease in the 
older groups. ‘his seems consistent with the 
clinical findings that younger schizophrenics 
generally respond better to treatment, and this 
may be reflected in the anxiety index. 

The evidence is consistent in showing that 
a more favorable prognosis for treatment may 
be predicted for a high AJ, other conditions 
being equal. It is also clear that clinical 
changes during treatment may be reflected by 


both the 4/7 and JR values. 


In order to ascertain the distribution of 4/ 
and /R for psychiatric populations, data were 
obtained from three sources: a Midwest Vet- 
erans Administration hospital (hospital A) and 
two West Coast VA mental hygiene clinics 
(clinic B and clinic C). In one of the latter 
(clinic C), information as to therapeutic out- 
come was available and will be discussed later. 
The records of white male patients only were 
utilized in this study. The actual distributions 
of Al are summarized in Table 4 and 7R in 


Table 5. 


In hospital A for 60 patients the range of 
AI was from 27 to 154 with a mean of 82 
and a standard deviation of 28. The JR ranged 
from .78 to 1.54 with a mean of 1.12 and a 














Table 4 
Distribution of AZ for Three Psychiatric 
Populations 
Hosp. Clinic Clinic 
A B Cc 
AI much some no not 
imp. imp. imp. rated 
160-179 1 1 
140-159 2 1 1 2 
120-139 6 6 0 6 2 8 
100-119 8 7 2 10 3 3 
80-99 12 14 3 4 3 18 
60-79 14 12 5 A 11 
40-59 13 11 3 2 13 
20-39 5 2 1 3 
0-19 1 
N 60 55 7 28 15 58 
Mean 82 82 111 98 85 $1 
sD 28 31 27 27 27 31 





‘Table 5 
Distribution of 7R for Three Psychiatric 
Populations 


Hosp. Clinic 





Clinic 
A B c 
much some no not 
imp. imp. imp. rated 
1.60-1.69 1 1 1 
1.50—1.59 1 1 0 1 1 1 
1.40—1.49 5 5 0 0 1 3 
l -1.39 8 8 3 5 0 4 
1.20—1.29 8 6 2 6 2 10 
1.10-1.19 6 13 0 9 3 10 
1.00—1.09 15 8 l 4 + 15 
99 8 9 l 3 11 
) 8 2 l 1 3 
l 2 
¢ 1 
N 60 55 7 28 15 58 
Mean 1.12 1.14 1.32 1.20 1.13 1.13 
D 23 .20 15 19 18 18 


SD of .23. A product-moment coefficient of 
correlation calculated between 4] and JR was 
+ .58. The magnitude of the r shows that 
while the two are indeed related, they may 
be measuring aspects of the profile sufficiently 
different to make them both useful. It may 
be noted that the coefficient of alienation for 
the above r would be .81. 

In clinic B with an N of 55 the range for 
AI was somewhat more extreme, 13 to 171. 
The mean is identical at 82 although the SD 
of 31 is a few points greater. The lowest JR 
was .65 and the highest 1.58; this range is 
again slightly more extreme than the hospital 
group although the mean of 1.14 is practically 
identical. The SD of .20, however, is not quite 
so large. The product-moment r for AJ and 
IR in the clinic group is very similar to that 
obtained for the hospital: r = + .63. 

In clinic C there were available 108 MMPI 
records on patients tested routinely on intake 
during a six-month period. Not quite half (50) 
had received treatment at the clinic for a long 
enough period so that judgment as to thera- 
peutic gain was possible. This treated group 
was subdivided into three subgroups on the 
basis of the estimate of treatment progress 
given by the therapist in the closing summary. 
These subgroups are: much improved, N = 7; 
made some improvement, N = 28 ; no improve- 
ment or got worse, N = 15. 
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The 58 unrated patients are listed sepa- 
rately and it may be seen that the range, mean, 
and SD are very similar to those of hospital 
A and clinic B. 

On the basis of the evidence advanced so 
far it might be anticipated that the subgroups 
making improvement in therapy would have 
higher AJ and JR scores than those patients 
who did not improve. That such predictions 
are confirmed may be seen from Table 4 and 
Table 5. The much imp. group exceeds the 
other two on both A/ and JR, and the some 
imp. group had higher scores than the unimp. 
All three of the treated subgroups exceed the 
unrated group. 


Table 6 
lhe Number and Percentage of Three Subgroups 
of Clinic C Exceeding Certain Cutting 
Scores on AI and IR 








Both 
Al above 
82 and 
Al IR IR above 
above 82 above 1.14 1.14 
Subgroup N N % N % N % 





Much imp. 7 7 100 6 86 6 86 
Some imp. 28 19 68 21 75 16 57 
No imp. 15 7 47 7 47 > 38 
Total 50 33 «66 34 «68 27 54 





An analysis of variance carried out on the 
three subgroups and the unrated group gives 
F-ratios of 2.92 for AI and 2.66 for IR. The 
F-ratios are both significant at the five per 
cent level of confidence. 

The amount of overlap among the different 
subgroups may be seen by referring to Table 
4 and Table 5. In addition Table 6 has been 
compiled to show the number and percentage 
in each subgroup which exceeds an AJ of 82 
and an JR of 1.14 (these are approximately 
the means of these two values for hospital A, 
clinic B, and the unrated cases of clinic C). 
In every case the much imp. has a greater per- 
centage falling above these cutting scores 
than the other two groups, and the some imp. 
percentages exceed the unimp. 

We may combine the much imp. and some 
imp. groups and count the number over the 
cutting scores as hits while considering those 
in no imp. above these scores as misses. In the 
case of AI we will be successful 68 per cent 


of the time, for JR, 70 per cent, and for both 
considered together, 64 per cent. In terms of 
significance as computed by chi square the 4/ 
passes the .10 level, 7R the .05, while the com- 
bination falls between .20 and .10. 

This study confirms the findings noted in 
previously published accounts and suggests 
that AI and JR may be useful as predictors 
of success in therapy in addition to affording 
an objective measure of anxiety. 

Evidence for the usefulness of the two meas- 
ures in a normal population is afforded by an 
unpublished study of graduate students.’ For 
forty subjects the mean Al was 63 with a 
standard deviation of 16; the mean /R was 
1.03 with a standard deviation of .14. The 
product-moment correlation between A] and 
IR was +.17. The students showed much low- 
er scores than the psychiatric populations and 
the correlation between the two statistics is 
not of the same magnitude as that obtained in 
the former groups. 

The students had been rated on a five-point 
scale by nine judges on a number of behavior 
traits and the following significant product- 
moment r’s obtained: Self-confidence and A/ 
—.44; Poise and AJ, —.29; Poise and /R, 
+.33. An adjective check list had also been 
used and the number of times each adjective 
had been checked as present in the subject by 
the judges was correlated with the measures. 
Significant correlations are: Anxious and AJ, 
+.25; Spontaneous and AJ, —.31; Spontane- 
ous and JR, —.45. 


These findings seem to indicate that the 
proposed measures will be associated in a nor- 
mal population with anxiety and related be- 
havior in the same direction that would be pre- 
dicted from the results of their use with psy- 
chiatric groups. 

One final bit of evidence may be adduced 
to show that the Anxiety Index is measuring 
what clinicians consider to be anxiety. Prior 
to the development of the Index ten judges 
had gone through the MMPI and checked 
the items they felt to be related to anxiety. 
There were eight items upon which all ten 
judged agreed, six items had nine agreements, 

*These data were made available through the 
courtesy of Dr. Donald W. MacKinnon, Director 


of the Institute of Personality Assessment and Re- 
search, University of California. 
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and seventeen items eight agreements. [hese 
31 items were made to constitute a scale. Fifty 
new records were obtained from clinic C and 
this scale scored and correlated with the pro- 
posed measures. Tetrachoric r’s obtained are: 
Al, +.91; IR, +.36. 

Thus it is apparent that such an anxiety 
key might well be substituted for the Anxiety 
Index as a measure of anxiety. But 4/ has 
two important advantages: first, no additional 
scoring is necessary for its use; second, 4/ 
can be used when the answer sheet is not avail- 
able since it can be calculated from the scale 
T-scores alone. 


Summary 


From a consideration of profile configura- 
tion seen in MMPI records of psychiatric pa- 
tients characterized by anxiety as a prominent 
clinical feature, a statistic—d]—has been pro- 
posed as an index of anxiety. Related to 
this is a concept of internalization for which 
another statistic is suggested, the internaliza- 
tion ratio or 7R. Evidence is offered that these 
two measures may be of use in quantifying 
judgments of anxiety which up to now have 
been made largely from inspection of the pro 
file. It is shown that they may be of help in 
diagnostic and descriptive considerations and 
that they may be related to therapeutic change. 


Received May 1, 1951. 
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The Validity of Anxiety and Hostility Rorschach 
Content Scores among Adolescents 


Leon Gorlow, Carl N. Zimet, and Harold J. Fine 


Syracuse University 


In 1949, Elizur [1] reported a new meth- 
od for deriving anxiety and hostility scores 
from the content of Rorschach protocols. 
Where unveiled anxiety (“a terrifying bat’) 
or hostility (“two men fighting with each 
other’) was evident, an dA or H score was 
given, each receiving a weight of 2. Where the 
anxiety or hostility was less overt, the response 
was scored a or h, which received a weight of 
1. An individual’s score in each variable was 
the weighted sum of his scores in anxiety and 
hostility. Elizur found that graduate student 
psychologists with no Rorschach training 
achieved remarkably high agreement in the 
content scoring. An average correlation coef- 
ficient of .77 for eight scorers was found for 
the anxiety scoring, and of .82 for eight scor- 
ers in the hostility scoring. When the scores 
were correlated with three independent meas- 
ures of anxiety and hostility, the author was 
led to the conclusion that the method “‘appears 
to be a valid technique for assessing the sub- 
ject’s anxiety and hostility. It is a fairly reli- 
able instrument. . . ” [1, p. 283]. 

In connection with a larger research study, 
the authors needed an instrument for differ- 
entiating among adolescents with respect to 
hostility and anxiety. Elizur’s validation group 
consisted of Columbia University students 
ranging in age from 19 to 33, with a mean of 
28.6 years and a standard deviation of 6.4 
years. The present investigation was undertak- 
en to determine whether Elizur’s method 
would be fruitful and applicable for a group 
of young adolescents. It was also a more gen- 
eral study of the validity of this method for 
scoring Rorschach content. 

Since the picture-story method represents 
another verbal response technique that might 
lend itself to content scoring, an effort was also 
made to determine if the Symonds Picture 


2 


~~ 


Story Test [3] could be scored for anxiety 
and hostility in such a way as to be differen- 
tiating among the adolescents studied. 


Subjects 


A group of 13 adolescent delinquents was 
chosen at random from the active case files 
of the Onondaga County Children’s Court, 
Probation Department.’ The average age in 
months of the delinquent population was 
147.62 months with a standard deviation of 
6.24 months. Their intelligence, measured by 
the vocabulary scale of the Wechsler-Bellevue 
Intelligence Scales, Form I, reflected itself in 
a mean vocabulary raw score of 14.14 with a 
standard deviation of 3.81. 


A control group of 13 nondelinquent ado- 
lescents was chosen at random from a popula- 
tion of school children. The average age in 
months of the nondelinquent population was 
146.61 months with a standard deviation of 
6.19. Their intelligence measured in a similar 
manner as for the delinquent population, 
yielded a mean vocabulary raw score of 13.23 
with a standard deviation of 2.28. Student's 
t’s were calculated to test the significance of 
the difference between the means of the delin- 
quent group and the nondelinquent group with 
respect to age and vocabulary intelligence 
score. A t of .75 and .41 respectively for in- 
telligence and age were yielded by the data. 
The hypothesis that there was no significant 
difference between the means could not be re- 
jected. Sex differences were controlled by in- 
cluding the same number of male and female 
subjects in each group, i.e., there were 10 males 
and 3 females in each group. In an effort to 
control socioeconomic status, the control group 


‘We are indebted to Mr. Richard D. Greene, 
Chief Probation Officer of the organization, for his 
cooperation in the study. 
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of individuals was randomly selected from a 
school neighborhood which most closely corre- 
sponded to the status of the delinquent popu- 
lation. 

For the purpose of the study the term ‘“‘de- 
linquent” is operationally defined as an ado- 
lescent who is known to community author- 
ities as an offender. The 13 delinquent ado- 
lescents used in this study were all actively 
involved in probation procedures after having 
committed antisocial acts. 

The rationale for the study is based on the 
assumption that delinquents are generally con- 
sidered to be more anxious, hostile, and threat- 
ened individuals. The present study tests the 
validity of content analysis in differentiating 
such a group from a control group. 


Results 


The Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scales, 
Form I, Vocabulary Test, the free-association 
part of the Rorschach test, and Series B of 
the Symonds Picture-Story Test were admin- 
istered to each subject in one sitting. On test- 
ing the reliability of the scoring system with 
respect to both the Rorschach and the Symonds 
test the investigators achieved 83 per cent 
agreement. 


Table 1 


Means and Variances of Rorschach and Picture- 
Story Test Data 











Delinquent Nondelinquent 
Group Group 

Vari- Vari- Vari- 

able* Mean ance Mean ance t 
R 17.77 18.46 27.15 67.67 3.65 
RA 11.38 7.31 8.15 17.51 2.34 
RH 10.00 29.38 4.00 1.92 3.87 
P-ST A 11.31 16.98 10.31 2.52 82 
P-ST H 12.08 15.30 10.66 


14.74 93 





*R refers to number of Rorschach responses ; RA refers 
to Rorschach anxiety score; RH refers to Rorschach hos- 
tility P-St A 
P-ST H refers to Picture-Story hostility score. 


score: refers to Picture-Story anxiety 


score ; 


Table 1 presents the significant data for the 
delinquent and nondelinquent populations. In 
testing the difference between the Anxiety 
Content Score on the Rorschach for the de- 
linquent and nondelinquent samples, a t of 2.34 
is observed. The hypothesis that the popula- 
tion means are the same cannot be accepted. 


In testing the difference between the Hostil- 
ity Content Scores on the Rorschach for the 
delinquent and nondelinquent samples, a ¢ of 
3.87 is observed. Since the variances of the two 
samples are significantly different, the investi- 
gators followed the suggestion of Johnson [2] 
in entering Fisher’s table of ¢. The ¢ table is 
entered with df = N, — 1 = N, — 1 instead 
of N, + N, — 2. Here again the hypothesis 
that the population means of the two samples 
are the same cannot be accepted. 

When the differences between the two 
groups of individuals were sought in Hostility 
and Anxiety Content Scores derived from the 
Symonds Picture-Story Test, no significant t’s 
were found. A ¢t of .82 for anxiety and a ¢ of 
.93 for hostility do not reject the null hy- 
potheses. 

Discussion 

The results point to the Elizur technique as 
an apparently valid one for differentiation be- 
tween an adolescent delinquent group and an 
adolescent nondelinquent group with respect 
to anxiety and hostility. The technique is 
sensitive to the difference between the groups. 
Consequently it appears to be a worth-while 
method for deriving measurements in these 
personality variables. Moreover, this investi- 
gation seems to have successfully related at least 
one of the variables, that is, hostility, to its be- 
havioral correlates. The delinquent group had 
“behaved” with hostility. The findings also 
lend support to the hypothesis that adolescent 
delinquents suffer anxiety as well as hostility 
to a marked degree.’ 

The findings as regards the Symonds Pic- 
ture-Story Test are less clear. An attempt was 
made to use Elizur’s method for scoring the 
Picture-Story Test, and no significant differ- 
ence was found between the two groups. We 
may reasonably conclude that the Symonds 
pictures scored by the Elizur technique are not 
discriminating. Whether this be due to the 
character of the stimulus cards or the method 
of scoring remains an open question. Our ob- 
servation was that the pictures were so nega- 
tively structured that they limited any pro- 

“We may note in passing that the mean number 
of responses on the Rorschach is significantly dif- 
ferent in both groups. However, the delinquent pop- 


ulation having a lower total number of responses, 


still exceeded the control with respect to the vari- 


ibles. 
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jection of a positive kind. 

Finally, it seems to the investigators, that 
the Rorschach content scoring may be fruit- 
fully systemized with respect to variables other 
than hostility and anxiety, and that measure- 
ments so derived can be useful measures for 
psychological screening once normative data 
have been accumulated. 


Summary 


Elizur’s method of Rorschach content 
analysis for deriving scores in anxiety and 
hostility was tested for its discriminating value 
with respect to delinquent and nondelinquent 
adolescents. The scoring method was also ap- 
plied to the Symonds Picture-Story Test using 
the same group of subjects. 

1. Significant differences between the means 


of the groups were observed for Anxiety and 
Hostility scores when Rorschach Content 
Analysis was used. 

2. No significant differences between the 
means of the groups was found when the Sy 
monds Picture-Story Test analysis was carried 
out in the same way. 


Receive.! October 17, 1951 


Early Publication. 
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The Use of Co-therapists in Group Psychotherapy 


William H. Lundin and Bernard M. Aronov 


Chicago State Hospital 


The use of two therapists in group therapy 
is a relatively unexplored field. While much 
has been written about the various roles and 
functions of the single therapist in group ther- 
apy, the possibilities which lie in the co-ther- 
apist method are still to be defined. This tech- 
nique is in use at Chicago State Hospital. ‘The 
purpose of this paper is to report preliminary 
observations and to outline a tentative rationale 
explaining the dynamics inherent in the meth- 
od. 

While originally the method was chosen to 
help solve the problem of training psychother- 
apists, for a reason similar to that of Hadden 
[3], it was soon apparent that a different dy- 
namic social situation had been established. 
Many transference phenomena could not be 
adequately explained on the basis of what is 
known about transference and counter-trans- 
ference in individually led groups. In addi- 
tion, certain therapeutic gains were noted 
which also seemed to derive from the co-ther- 
apist arrangement. The literature reveals no 
explicit mention of the co-therapist technique 
in group therapy although a number of writ- 
ers have either directly or indirectly alluded 
to potential benefits which might be derived 
therefrom. Dreikurs [1] reports his success 
using “multiple therapists” where one patient 
was involved. In discussing the role of the par- 
ticipant-observers in individually-led groups, 
Grotjahn [2] noted that the presence of such 
observers in the group stimulated additional 
material and aided the therapist in understand- 
ing his own reactions to the group. More di- 
rectly, Hulse [4] felt that co-leaders of the 
opposite sex “ . might stimulate the cre- 
ation of a milieu that repeats family and so- 
ciety.” 

In terms of explaining the dynamics of the 
method, most references are vague, with the 
exception of Dreikurs who touches upon many 
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of the phenomena observed by the authors. But 
even Dreikurs’ observations are lacking in ap- 
plicability in that phenomena to be applied to 
an actual group must be studied within the 
context of the group itself. The authors have 
then concerned themselves with the complex 
relationships growing out of the co-therapist 
arrangement in a true group therapy setting. 

At Chicago State Hospital the co-therapist 
method has been successfully employed with 
groups of schizophrenic patients concurrent 
with their receiving insulin therapy. All pa- 
tients on the insulin wards receive group ther- 
apy, and in this sense our groups are heteroge- 
neous. A selective factor operates however in 
so far as only certain patients are chosen for 
insulin treatment. These patients are generally 
younger than those in the general hospital pop- 
ulation, the mean age being 24 years for both 
males and females; they are first or second 
admissions, and are usually without histories 
of long-standing psychoses. Diagnostically they 
include the catatonic, the paranoid, and the 
undetermined subgroups with no noticeable 
preponderance of any one subgroup. The ob- 
servations made are necessarily based upon 
these groups and at present generalizations to 
the numerous psychoneurotic complaints can 
at best be highly speculative. 

The groups meet twice weekly for one hour 
periods and are comprised primarily of mem- 
bers of the same sex, with the exception of one 
group which is mixed. The therapists are all 
males, members of the psychology department. 
The average patient remains on the insulin 
wards for approximately three months, and 
thus attends anywhere between 25 and 30 
group therapy sessions. Although not compul- 
sory, attendance is implicitly required, as group 
therapy is an integral part of the treatment 
afforded insulin patients. 

Therapy is directed towards a clarification 
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of patients’ present attitudes rather than an 
intellectualized investigation of their past his- 
tories. The current reality of their reactions 
to the therapists and to each other is empha- 
sized. The technique is both interpretive and 
supportive. Where indicated, factual informa- 
tion is also supplied, at times in the form of 
mimeographed sheets which serve to stimulate 
the patients and to lend continuity to the ses- 
sions. Mimeographed materials, which consist 
of brief statements concerning mental illness, 
common reaction patterns among mentally ill 
persons, etc., are distributed at the close of 
group sessions at irregular intervals deter- 
mined by the therapists. An attempt is made to 
establish rapport in the first few sessions, and 
once the group spirit is formed the transfer- 
ence phenomena, described below, are manipu- 
lated so as to yield insights based upon current 
behavior. 


The Family Setting 


Of all the factors operating in the co-ther- 
apist method the most outstanding is observed 
to be the simulated family setting which is cre- 
ated by the presence of two authority figures. 
The child must learn to adjust to a reality 
determined by the presence of two adult fig- 
ures. Since the average family includes two 
parents and siblings there is a greater chance 
that any one patient will be more highly stim- 
ulated to act out his conflicts in a group that 
approaches the social norm. Especially for the 
schizophrenic who cannot always verbalize his 
feelings, the symbolic value he attaches to the 
therapists (parents) and to the group members 
(siblings) becomes an important transference 
phenomenon which can be handled so as to 
yield insights which would be difficult to ob- 
tain were only one therapist present. Of course 
few patients will be consciously able to recog- 
nize their feelings of being members of a fam- 
ily group. Our most direct evidence comes from 
unconscious verbal slips and from irrational 
behavior growing out of the relationship pa- 
tients have with their therapists. 


Unconscious feelings about being members of a 
family group are most easily detected among those 
patients who are behaviorally regressed and who 
ordinarily appear out of contact. Mrs. (H. F.), for 
instance, is a patient who demonstrates the phe- 
nomenon of drifting in and out of group discus- 


sions, of suddenly verbalizing bizarre thoughts 
which on the surface seem to be little related to the 
trend of conversation. During a heated argument 
between two paranoid women in a mixed group, 
Mrs. (H. F.) asked, “ ... is there a snake in the 
garden? What kind of a family is this?” 

A more striking example of the effect two thera 
pists can have upon a withdrawn patient can be 
seen in the case of (A. Q.). A young unmarried 
male of twenty, he grew up without a father in the 
home, and broke down when his mother told him 
that he should be out on his own. Ordinarily with- 
drawn and unable to verbalize feelings, he vividly 
demonstrated his feelings of parental rejection one 
day when one of the therapists found it necessary 
to leave the room for a moment. He became vis- 
ibly disturbed, and in an excited voice asked, “Are 
you leaving Mr. (X) ?” When asked what he meant 
he said: “Something is in the air. It is missing when 
you aren’t here. Now we seem to be all together 
again. It’s complete when both of you are here. But 
there are details here. Sitting in one space by itself 
seems empty. It seems more like a classroom when 
one person is here.” 

It was clear that he had symbolically reenacted 
the felt loss of the father figure, as well as the re 
jection by the mother. The absence of either ther 
apist stirred up reminiscences of his own incom 
plete home. The panic was therefore an emotional 
response which probably would not have occurred 
as vividly in an individually-led group. 

If the co-therapist methoa 1s meant to simu- 
late the family then it might by concluded that 
the two therapists should be of opposite sexes. 
It has been felt by workers in group therapy 
that a theoretically more literal reproduction 
of mother and father may be required to obtain 
results comparable to those achieved by more 
intensive individual methods. Our experiences 
to date indicate that the two therapists need 
not be of opposite sexes. As might be expected, 
the physical characteristics of the therapists be- 
come less important than the subtle psychologi- 
cal differences which schizophrenic patients 
can easily detect and respond to. One ther- 
apist will be seen as more aggressive and mas- 
culine, the other as more protective and fem- 
inine ; one will be reacted to with more or less 
fear and guilt; one will be closer to the ideal- 
ized image of the patient. Very direct evidence 
of these feelings can be gleaned from the fol- 
lowing transcript: 

Therapist: We have been meeting together for 
some time now and the two of us have been won- 
dering whether you felt differently about us as in- 


dividuals. That is, would you feel freer to come to 
one or the other of us with your problems, etc. 
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The Mechanical Third Ear 


Ija N. Korner and William H. Brown 


College of Medicine, Utah University 


In our department offices, we have a sound 
system which allows you to listen in on the 
proceedings in another room. One day, while 
monitoring a student-patient psychotherapy 
session, one of the authors heard the follow- 
ing conversation: 


Patient: “My mother does some of the meanest 
things to me but. . ” 

Therapist: “You don’t like your mother.” 

Patient: “Well, I don’t see why she is so unfair 
to me but I...” 

Therapist: “She makes you very angry at her. 
Sometimes you are sure you hate her.” 

Patent: “Wen, £...4..+. gts Sti...” 

Therapist: “And it makes you feel awful to hate 
her.” 


The patient seemed to be on the point of 
becoming panicky. So was the supervisor. He 
hurried to the therapy room, knocked on the 
door and said to the student, “Look, your 
patient is trying to tell you that she is ambi- 
valent, that she also loves her mother. Now 
go back in there and help her to express it.” 
He did. The student, the patient, and the su- 
pervisor were relieved. A therapeutic impasse 
was avoided. 


The incident led to a long pondering of the 
many technical intricacies involved in the train- 
ing and supervision of students and interns in 
a clinical psychology program. Outlining and 
planning a course of training is perhaps the 
least complicated aspect of the total endeavor. 
The content of the program is easily estab- 
lished; the aims and the goals of the course 
can be clearly stated. But how can we deter- 
mine whether the goals are ever achieved ? 

The usual method of supervision requires 
the trainee to present his supervisor with de- 
tailed notes regarding his work. If the area is 
psychotherapy, process reporting of the patient- 
therapist relation serves as a basis for super- 
vision. In testing, verbatim recordings are util- 
ized. In research, statistical data and adher- 


ence to strict methodology provide a medium 
for communication between supervisor and 
student. In each instance the supervisor care- 
fully and thoughtfully peruses the material, 
then makes comments and criticisms or dis- 
cusses certain points with the student. He lets 
the student know in what manner his work 
is proper and adequate and the way in which 
it is improper and inadequate. 


Probably only in the area of research can 
this method of supervision be utilized with 
some assurance that desired and intended 
learning is taking place. In the process of re- 
porting psychotherapy interviews, the trainee 
soon learns to remember and to include in his 
notes those items which are sure to please the 
supervisor. When you hear skilled and experi- 
enced psychotherapists vehemently deny hav 
ing said the words which are irrevocably pre- 
served on a wire recording, how can we have 
any confidence that the students’ reports of a 
psychotherapy session capture any of the im- 
portant elements or even the essence of the in- 
terpersonal relationship? In diagnostic testing, 
one might contend that such dangers are easily 
avoided by faithful and accurate verbatim re- 
cordings, not only of test responses, but of all 
verbal interaction in the testing situation. Even 
if it were physically possible to achieve a con- 
dition of perfect recording, only a small por- 
tion of the total process would be contained 
in the record. 

In our criticism of the presently popular 
method of supervision, we might be accused 
of erecting meaningless and insignificant straw 
men. Sound recordings will easily capture the 
important elements which we claim are miss- 
ing. Furthermore, with a one-way vision room 
the supervisor is able to observe much of the 
nonverbal interaction between a student and 
his patient. Under these conditions the super- 
visor can take in the total situation ; with great 
confidence he can, and does, say: “Student, 
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when your patient said that, you should have 
said this.”’ In the early stages of training when 
the student still idealizes the supervisor, the 
trainee’s reaction is: “Would | were clever 
enough to think of and to respond with such 
brilliant statements.” A bit later, the super- 
visor is shocked by the bold trainee who ques 
tions his previously unchallenged infallibility 
with: “How do you know that your response 
would have been more proper or productive 
than mine?” The honest supervisor would 
have to admit that he doesn’t know. He would 
have to acknowledge further that his suggested 
verbalization was chiefly the product of a the- 
oretical construct which may or may not be 
true. The supervisor might also recognize that 
in spite of all the technical gadgets which al- 
low him invisibly to intrude upon a therapy 
or a testing situation, it is impossible for him 
to become a participant in the process. The 
trainee and his patient become involved in an 
emotionally tense experience, which in a large 
measure is the process of therapy itself. Even 
the most empathic supervisor may fail to grasp 
the true nature and tone of the student-patient 
relationship. 

From the Ekstein [1] experiment, it may be 
concluded that this objection also is unimpor- 
tant. It is unnecessary for the therapist to in- 
sinuate himself into the student-patient rela- 
tionship. The sooner he can remove himself 
from the position of a monitor sitting on the 


student’s shoulder during a therapy session,’ 


the faster will the learning of psychotherapy 
progress. What is really important is the re- 
lationship between the student and the super- 
visor. The material from the student-patient 
situation is more or less incidental to the real 
growth process taking place between super- 
visor and student. It doesn’t matter whether 
or not the student accurately reports the 
therapy session. 

We do not mean to imply by this that there 
is no concern for the patient. Indirectly he re- 
ceives benefit as the student benefits from his 
relationship with the supervisor. But wrong 
interpretations, insensitivity, personal conflict 
and involvement, these and other factors can 
cause serious setbacks for a patient. The harm, 
for the patient and for the student, may be 
irrevocable and the status of clinical psycholo- 
gists as therapists remains unimproved. 
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Diagnostic testing under present methods of 
supervision suffers the same lacks. Perhaps the 
chief criticism against observational and ver- 
batim note methods of test supervision is the 
ineficiency of the process. In most training 
setups, service is demanded in the form of 
useful and meaningful test reports. When cru- 
cial inquiry is omitted or significant responses 

main unexplored, the supervisor may scold 
the student, help him to salvage from the 
available data an inadequate report, or he may, 
if possible, call the patient in for further test- 
ing. 

[hese conditions left us, as supervisors, with 
a very helpless feeling. We needed some way 
of supervising the activity of a trainee while 
the activity was going on. We were unable to 
find reference to any method of supervision 
which met this criterion. 

We are not sure of the steps by which we 
came to the device now called ““The Mechani- 
cal Third Ear.” We are sure we owe ‘Theo- 
dore Reik our gratitude. With his third ear, 
Reik “listened” to the unverbalized portions 
of a patient’s productions. Our third ear need- 
ed to hear only the voice of the supervisor 
and to do that without the patient knowing 
that the student was “hearing voices.” The 
new and greatly improved hearing-aid devices 
provided us with an instrument for our early 
trials with the technique. We extended the 
wire, which connects the earpiece to the chest 
microphone and amplifier, to the observation 
side of the one-way vision room. Outside the 
testing room, before meeting the patient for 
the first time, the student adjusted the ear- 
piece, with the wire leading from it concealed 
under his coat. When seated at the testing 
table, he connected his wire to the one leading 
to the observation room. Our present appara- 
tus consists of a miniature radio transmitter 
and receiver. Now the student can move freely 
about the testing room and still remain in con- 
stant contact with the supervisor. 

It was decided to begin experimenting with 
the mechanical third ear in diagnostic testing 
situations rather than in psychotherapy ses- 
sions. Testing is usually a one-or-two-contact 
affair whereas psychotherapy may go on for- 
ever. The trainee with the earpiece is, by im- 
plication, deaf and must maintain a semblance 
of deafness during his contacts with the pa- 
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tient. A patient might have some question 
about a therapist who needs a hearing aid one 
day and who the next week, without the ear- 
piece, hears a soft whisper. 

The device has been used with clinical psy- 
chology interns and graduate students who 
were relatively inexperienced in diagnostic test- 
ing. The patient-subjects consisted of children 
and adults with a variety of personality difh- 
culties. Tests used included the representative 
items of a standard battery. 

The amount of direction ranged from 3 to 
30 instructions per testing hour. In some in- 
stances, a prearranged signal (for example, 
“listen, listen”) preceded each direction; on 
other occasions the student was given no idea 
of how or when instructions would come 
through. The supervisor was careful to give 
directions only during the silences or while the 
examiner was writing. 

The children, in their straightforward way, 
asked the examiners about the hearing aid. 
Each trainee had been instructed to answer 
questions about the device in this manner: 
“This way I can listen to what is told me.”’ No 
one became suspicious of the true nature of the 
instrument. Had a patient questioned further it 
was planned to give a truthful explanation. Al- 
though it might not be necessary to reveal the 
secret of the gadget in testing, the psychother- 
apist would not dare jeopardize the integrity 
of the relationship in this way. We had hoped 
for a suspecting patient so that we might ob- 
serve his reaction to a situation which is almost 
certain to provoke paranoid ideation. The 
adults, even the very sick ones, asked no ques- 
tions about the hearing aid. Maybe the ear- 
piece has achieved the status of eyeglasses 
which are rarely looked upon with suspicion. 

Some graduate students got off to a very 
poor start with their subjects. Tension may 
have been increased by the factors of observa- 
tion and the mechanical third ear. In each in- 
stance, however, the subjects were children 
with borderline intelligence and the testing 
was started at too high a level. The students 
became somewhat panicky over their inability 
to establish rapport or to elicit a response. By 
way of the third ear the student was advised 
to drop to an appropriate level. This simple 
direction enabled the examiner to recover and 
to salvage a testing situation which was headed 


for disaster. 

Other graduate students had subjects with 
at least average intelligence. With them it was 
possible to concentrate on the finer points of 
the subject-examiner relationship, as illustrated 
by the following incident. Each time one boy 
failed a question, he pulled a nickel out of his 
pocket and showed it to the examiner. With 
“true testing objectivity” the examiner ignored 
the byplay and proceeded to the next item. 
Over the wire came the comment, “He wants 
to be friendly with you.”’ The student was able 
to pause in his hot pursuit of test scores to be 
friendly with the boy. The matter of over 
objective test administration in which the ex- 
aminer behaves like an automaton, can be 
counteracted easily with the third ear device. 
The broader clinical usefulness of an intelli- 
gence scale can be captured and demonstrated 
at the moment when you can communicate with 
the examiner. For example, one subject failed 
both series of four digits forward. Before he 
could go on to digits reversed, the student was 
told to try the five series. The subject repeated 
five and six digits correctly. The incident also 
provided posttest discussion material of much 
greater value than “you should have tried five 
digits.” 

The third-ear device seems to have its great- 
est usefulness in the supervision of projective 
testing techniques. With the highly structured 
intelligence scale it is fairly easy to give in- 
struction in the proper method of test admir 
istration, but only when it is used for psycho- 
metric purposes. Adherence to a rigid tech- 
nique of administration destroys its projective 
usefulness. With the less structured tests, 
rigid techniques produce sterile protocols. Im- 
portant leads remain unexplored. It is not easy 
*o teach beforehand how, when, or where to 
inquire, nor is “inborn” sensitivity to nuances 
and innuendoes a frequent facility among in 
experienced students. Without giving specifi 
illustrations, it is obvious how useful it can be 
to be able to suggest more or less inquiry, to 
give clues for eliciting determinants, or to put 
a student on the trail of an important TAT 
theme. 

General test behavior is often missed com- 
pletely by the novice tester who is overly-oc- 
cupied with materials and techniques. It is 
common knowledge that nonverbal communi- 
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cation often provides the most important basis 
for an accurate understanding of personality 
dynamics. This is equally true for the tester 
and for the subject. With the third ear it is a 
simple matter to instruct—“You are moving 
away from your patient. Lean toward him.” 
Or, “Notice that your patient moves back on 
certain cards, forward on others; record that 
movement. Inquire later.”” One student, smug- 
ly satisfied with the excellent rapport he had 
established with an attractive female patient, 
was rudely jolted with this: ““Notice how she 
seduces you, not with words but with her body 
movements and mannerisms.” After this the 
student was able to settle down and get a test. 


All students and interns felt the third-ear 
experience was worth while, and are eager for 
more. The interns, who have struggled for a 
longer time with difficulties of clinical sensi- 
tivity, were especially appreciative of the help 
received through immediate supervision. All 
agreed that it was an excellent learning ex- 
perience. 

We are still in the very early stages of the 
use of the third-ear device. With each experi- 
ence we, too, learn much and are able to cor- 
rect and improve the techniques of this method 
of supervision. Students and interns soon let us 
know that directions were too wordy. They 
also informed us that it was not possible to use 
direct quotations from us. “Tell it so that we 
can feel what should be said or done.” It must 
be emphasized that the method makes definite 
demands upon the supervisor and that certain 
shifts of supervisory sets are required. In a su- 
pervisory session following testing it may be 


all right for the supervisor to laugh with the 
student over a funny incident in the testing. 
The following incident taught us that laughter 
is not all right over the third ear. One student 
was testing in a very rigid manner when he 
got the one word: “Relax.” In his eagerness 
to comply, the student almost fell out of the 
chair. It was funny, and so the supervisor 
laughed before he remembered to switch off the 
microphone. The remainder of the testing ses- 
sion was not very productive. 

For both the student and the supervisor, 
easy usefulness of the device is in direct pro- 
portion to the frequency with which it is used. 
The interns who have several turns with the 
third ear felt more comfortable the second 
time than they did the first. By the fourth time 
some interns had achieved the trick of divid- 
ing their hearing, giving one ear to the patient 
and the other to the supervisor. Perhaps our 
only conclusion at this point is this: practice 
with the device increases its usefulness. We are 
sure that students do not acquire an addictive 
dependence upon the device. We are not ready 
to make any other claims. We are satisfied 
that the mechanical third ear can help us to 
do a better job in teaching clinical psychology 
and in supervising the training of student clin- 
ical psychologists. 

Received October 29, 1951. 
Early publication. 
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Buros, Oscar K. (Ed.) Statistical methodology re- 
views, 1941-1950. New York: Wiley, 1951. Pp. 
x + 457. $7.00. 


This volume, the third in Buros’ series on method- 
ology, lists 342 statistical methodology books pub- 
lished or reviewed in the ten-year period 1941-1950. 
Almost every title is followed by excerpts from 
selected reviews of the book which have appeared 
in a wide variety of journals. For the most part, 
the editor has elected to reproduce the evaluative 
portions of the reviews. Consequently, the reader 
has access to the reviewers’ criticisms of each book, 
although at times he will feel the lack of a straight- 
forward summary of a book’s contents. Since it is 
cross-indexed by author, journal, publisher, subject, 
and title, the volume is handy and easy to use. The 
books and reviews included here represent an un- 
usually wide coverage of the field of statistical 
ne bg from psychology and educa- 
io! biol physics, economics, chemistry, and 
engineering. The psychologist who uses the volume 
cannot fail to be impressed by the recurrence, in 
diverse and unfamiliar settings, of statistical prob- 
lems and techniques familiar to him. Perhaps more 
importantly, the psychologist is likely to discover 
in other fields new and useful hypotheses and pro- 
cedures which would have eluded him had this 
compendium not been published. Statistical Method- 
ology Reviews should be a helpful reference to those 
who are concerned with selecting textbooks in sta- 
tistics and methodology, with maintaining critical 
attitudes toward statistical publications, and with 
widening their views of methodology beyond the 
field of psychology.—A. M. 


Cory, Donald Webster. The homosexual in America: 
a subjective approach. New York: Greenberg, 
1951. Pp. xvii + 326. $4.00. 


The book grows out of 25 years of personal ex- 
perience of the author in male homosexual life in 


Note: The reviews were prepared by the Editor 
and the Associate Editors, who may be identified 
by their initials. 


Beginning with this issue, books whose interest 
to clinical psychologists is judged to be peripheral, 
and most nontechnical or “popular” books, are listed 
but not reviewed. 
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America. He frankly pleads the case for this “un- 
recognized minority” stating the hostilities against 
them and the justification used, the laws under 
which they may be prosecuted, the documents re- 
lated to their status as government employees, and 
the fiction devoted to the theme. There is an in 
timate picture of the vocabulary, meeting places, 
gay bars and drags (transvestist parties), and the 
search for marriage-like unions between males. 
There are chapters on sublimation, “cure,” married 
homosexuals, causation, and chapters addressed to 
parents and to homosexuals. Mr. Cory’s biggest 
difficulty is to achieve consistency in treating the 
vast individual differences among homosexuals, and 
the tendency to regard them as a type. In urging 
homosexuals to accept their basic personality struc- 
ture which seems healthy, he also erroneously (the 
reviewer believes) implies that this means accepting 
a given mode of overt expression of their pers 

ality as quite fixed. Although his definition of 
homosexuality is indeed inclusive, Mr. Cory seems 
most concerned with those who make their adjust 
ment by afhliation with the gay society. Albert 
Ellis’ brief introduction is a critical evaluation of 
the book from a psychologist’s standpoint—F. McK 


Fliigel, J. C. A hundred years of psychology. (2nd 
Ed.). London: Gerald Duckworth, and New 
York: Macmillan, 1951. Pp. 424. $3.25. 


The publication of its second edition again 
brings attention to Fliigel’s graceful and _ in- 
formative little history of psychology. It has never 
pretended to be profound or exhaustive, but is a 
useful instrument for introducing students to the 
background of their science and for stimulating 
them to consult original sources. Students of clinical 
psychology find Fligel particularly relevant to their 
interests because of the full and unbiased considera- 
tion that he gives to dynamic psychologies and to 
the problems of abnormality. The original edition 
surveyed psychology mainly in terms of epochs and 
men, from Herbart in 1833 to Spearman and many 
other contemporaries in 1933. The present edition 
reprints unchanged all the chapters of the excellent 
earlier version. Then, like all too many “revisions” 
it appends a 37-page chapter, “Developments 1933- 
1947,” in an attempt to make the volume modert 
The added chapter lacks the systematic organiza- 
tion of the original book, and is little more than 
a rambling inventory of a little of everything 
military applications, applied social psychology, 
diagnostic tests, group therapy, somatotypes, and 
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ESP. Fliigel’s history remains a valuable instruc- 
tional resource, but the revision adds little to its 


merit.—L. F. S. 


Fromm, Erich. The forgotten language. New York: 
Rinehart, 1951. Pp. xi + 263. $2.50. 


The Forgotten Language is an introduction to 
symbolism, and to the understanding of symbols 
in dreams, fairy tales, and myths. Fromm ably 
supports his thesis that symbolic language expresses 
inner experiences and feelings that cannot readily 
be formulated in conventional social communica- 
tion. In dealing with “universal” symbols, how- 
ever, he involves himself in a net of contradictions. 
“Universal” symbolism “is shared by all men” and 
“does not have to be learned” (p. 18), yet Fromm’s 
own illustrations of the symbolisms of fire and water 
show clearly how their significance differs from 
one culture to another. A more convincing approach 
would have dealt explicitly with symbols as the 
results of individual learning processes, influenced 
in various ways and degrees by the cultural factors 
that influence learning.—L. F. S. 


Hamilton, Gordon. Theory and practice of social 
case work, (2nd Ed., Rev.) New York: Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1951. Pp. vii 328. $4.00. 


For more than ten years a standard text on social 
case work, the new revision should make this vol- 
ume even more important. New developments in con- 
cepts and in practice are incorporated. So much clo 
er have social case work and psychological counsel- 
ing grown during the past ten years, that at least 
half the volume could reasonably be included in 
modern texts on clinical psychology. The content of 
the chapters: “The Use of Relationship,” “The In- 
terviewing Process,” “Diagnostic and Evaluation 
Processes,” and “Methods of Treatment” are as 
applicable to the work of the clinical psychologist 
as they are to that of the social case worker. In 
fact, the author characterizes social work as a psy- 
chosocial process; this is in complete agreement with 
the modern concept of clinical psychology and psy- 
chelogical counseling. Graduate students in clinical 
psychology and counseling would do well to fa- 
miliarize themselves with the dynamic point of view 
expressed throughout the revised edition of this 
book.—M. K. 


Miller, George A. Language and communication. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1951. Pp. xiii + 298. 
$5.00. 


The author states the object of this text is “to 
summarize for students of psychology the results 
of scientific studies of language and communication.” 
It opens with a chapter on phonetics, and then 
covers the perceptual, statistical, semantic, and be- 
havioral material pertinent to the subject. The 
coverage is broad and the summarization of exist- 
ent work is good. The author’s style is pleasant 


and 


and makes for easy reading. Since language 
communication are usually prominently involved in 
any severe adjustmental difficulty, the clinician will 
find much in the volume to interest him. The 
breadth of approach and the wide reference to the 
entire field of psychology is refreshing after the 
limitation and constriction imposed on many of our 
texts by the assumption of a narrow theoretical 
viewpoint.—W. A. H. 


Rondell, Florence, and Michaels, Ruth. The adopted 
family. Book I, You and your child. Book II, 
The family that grew. New York: Crown Pub- 
lishers, 1951. Pp. xiv + 64, 24. $2.50. 


A boxed pair of attractive books, one for the 
parents of adopted children and one for the adopted 
child himself. The nontechnical guide for adoptive 
parents, prepared by two social workers experienced 
in the adoption field, wisely avoids do’s and dont’s 
and concentrates on giving the parents a warm 
understanding of the satisfactions, needs, and prob- 
lems of the adoptive family. The little book for the 
child tells a story of how he was chosen and loved. 
—L. F. S. 


Shuttleworth, Frank K. The adolescent period: a 
graphic atlas. The adolescent period: a pictorial 
atlas. Monogr. Soc. Res. Child Developm., 1949, 
14 (1, 2). Evanston, Ill.: Child Development 
Publications, 1951. Pp. 273, v + 69. 


The 453 charts in the Graphic Atlas speak louder 
than many words. With no text and only minimal 
captions they display many facts, from census data 
and from other normative studies, on adolescent 
growth, health, abilities, education, occupations, and 
sexual development and adjustment. The mono- 
graph is a thorough revision of an earlier one issued 
in 1938; 192 of the charts are new. Drawn from 
many sources, the graphs vary greatly in quality, 
from the superb to the barely intelligible. One 
wishes that cost had not prevented redrawing them 
more uniformly. The smaller companion monograph, 
the Pictorial Atlas, consists of 52 half-tone figures 
combining some 400 well-reproduced original photo- 
graphs to illustrate physical growth, sexual matura- 
tion, and differences in body builds among normal 
boys and girls. The sets of consecutive annual photo- 
graphs of girls from childhood to maturity are a 
rare resource.—L. F. §. 


Wilbur, George B., and Muensterberger, Warner. 
(Eds.) Psychoanalysis and culture. New York: 
International Universities Press, 1951. Pp. xii + 
462. $10.00. 


This is a volume of essays published in honor of 
Geza Roheim, on the occasion of his sixtieth birth- 
day. The volume as a whole is a fine exemplifica- 
tion of the enormous influence exercised by Roheim 
in several fields. It includes eight essays on Culture 
and Personality, nine on Sociology, two on Epistem- 
ology, two on Mythology, one on Linguistics, and 
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five on Art and Literature. The contents range 
from observational studies on children and on 
anthropological field data, through theoretical dis- 
cussion of such analytic concepts as identification 
and of such problems as malingering, to some choice 
examples of the extremes of psychoanalytic writing. 
Of particular interest to psychologists are the article 
by Spitz on Environment vs. Race, based on his 
careful studies of children in several institutional 
environments, and the contribution of Axelrad and 
Maury on Identification as a Mechanism of Adapta- 
tion, not to mention the bitter footnote on academic 
psychologies in the article by La Barre on Family 
and Symbol.—A. R. 


U. S. Federal Security Agency. Children’s Bureau. 
Infant care. (9th Ed.) Washington: U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1951. Pp. vi + 145. 20¢. 


America’s perennial best seller, of which over 28 
million copies have been distributed since 1914, has 
again been completely rewritten. Most psychologists 
will approve its recommendations. Permissive and 
infant-centered practices are advocated for feeding, 
“mothering,” weaning, and toilet training. At the 
same time, the pamphlet recognizes that parents are 
people, too, who need both to enjoy their baby and 
to live their own lives. As an example of com- 
munication, Infant Care is superb; one often pauses 
to admire the skill with which really difficult con- 
cepts are expressed in the simplest nontechnical 
language. Any student of child development can 
learn much from the pamphlet, and psychologists 
can recommend it to their friends with confidence. 
—L. F. S. 


Valentine, C. W. Psychology and its bearing on ed- 
ucation. New York: Philosophical Library, 1951. 
Pp. xviii + 674. $6.00. 


Valentine presents a full survey of the psychologi- 
cal knowledge and research basic to educational 
processes and teaching practices. The 36 chapter 
titles reveal how complete is the coverage, includ- 
ing the modern psychological view of mental abili- 
ties, desire and striving, sympathy, anger, sug- 
gestion, innate bases of conduct and drives, sex 
education, the unconscious, play and “the play way” 
in education, collecting, learning and remembering, 
and vocational guidance. The presentation is ex- 
cellent. The reader is led from his own experi- 


ences and interests to the broader aspects of human 
development and behavior. The author stresses the 
areas in which there is general agreement among 
psychologists, while not ignoring the situations 
where there are differing viewpoints. The book is 
written for a British audience. Its illustrations are 
from British schools, and its psychological sources 
are British. These considerations may prove an 
obstacle to its use as a textbook in the United States, 
but do not destroy its stimulating value to students 
of educational psychology.—B. M. L. 


Tests 


Bennett, George K., Seashore, Harold G., and Wes- 
man, Alexander G. The Differential Aptitude 
T ests—Fifth research report. New York: Psy 
chological Corp., 1951. Pp. 24. 


The fifth of a series of research supplements to 
the DAT Manual is notable for its tables of re- 
vised norms for Form A of the tests. The new 
norms are based on over 36,000 cases of wide 
geographical distribution. Other information in the 
research report includes new data on the use of 
the tests in three colleges, on their correlations with 
other tests, and on their consistency over a three 
year interval.—L. F. S§. 


Books Received 


Hollis, Ernest V., and Taylor, Alice L. Social 
work education in the United States. New York: 


Columbia Univ. Press, 1951. Pp. xviii +- 422 
$5.50 

Hoslett, Schuyler Dean. (Ed.) Human factors :n 
management. (Rev. Ed.) New York: Harper, 
1951. Pp. xi 327. $ 


Joad, C. E. M. The pleasure of being oneself. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. 204. $3.75. 

Montagu, Ashley. On being intelligent. New York: 
Henry Schuman, 1951. Pp. x + 236. $2.95. 

Osborne, Ernest G. The family scrapbook. New 
York: Association Press, 1951. Pp. xv + 457. 
$3.95. 

Ploscowe, Morris. Sex and the law. New York 
Prentice-Hall, 1951. Pp. ix + 310. $3.95. 

Runes, Dagobert D. (Ed.) Spinoza dictionary. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. xiv + 
309. $5.00 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL MONOGRAPHS: GENERAL 
AND APPLIED 


Volume 64, 1950 


Patterns of Personality Rigidity and Some of Their Determinants. Seymour Fisher 
Elgin State Hospital. #307, $1.00 


The Value of an Oral Reading Test for Diagnosis of the Reading Difficulties of 
College Freshmen of Low Academic Performance. Charles A. Wells, American 


International College. $308, $1.00 


Rorschach Responses Related to Vocational Interests and Job Satisfaction. Solis 
L. Kates, Michigan State College. $309, $1.00 


Symbol Elaboration Test (S.E.T.): The Reliability and Validity of a New Projec- 
tive Technique. Johanna Krout, Chicago Psychological Institute. $310, $2.00 


Changes in Responses to the Minnesota Multiphasic Inventory Following Certain 
Therapies. William Schoheld, University of Minnesota. #311, $1.00 


A Scale for Measuring Teacher-Pupil Attitudes and Teacher-Pupil Rapport. Carrol! 
H. Leeds, Furman University. $312, $1.00 


The Nature and Efficacy of Methods of Attack on Reasoning Problems. Benjamin 
Burack, Roosevelt College. $313, $1.00 


The Validity of a Multiple-Choice Projective Test in Psychopathological Screening. 
Martin Singer, VA Hospital, Long Is!and. $314, $1.00 


A Normative Study of the Thematic Apperception Test. Leonard D. Eron, Yale 
University. #315, $1.50 


Experimentally Induced Variations in Rorschach Performance. Edith E. Lord, 
Arizona State Department of Health. #316, $1.00 


An Evaluation of Personality-Trait Ratings Obtained by Unstructured Assessment 
Interviews. Ernest C. Tupes, United States Air Force. $317, $1.00 


The 1950 volume of the Psychological Monographs consists of eleven sepa- 
rate issues. Orders for any of these can be placed separately at the prices listed 
above, or the entire volume can be ordered for $6.00. 


American Psychological Association 
1515 Massachusetts Avenue N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 























JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY 
AVAILABLE BACK ISSUES 


The issues listed below are available for sale 


PRICE PER PRICE PER 


VOLUME JA 
FE APR JUN AUG OCT DEC 
! 2 ; : ; $.60 
l 5 $.60 
l 5 $.60 
1 5 $.60 
1 $.60 
l $.60 
$.60 
$.60 
$.60 
$.60 
$.60 
$1.00 
$1.00 
$1.00 
$1.00 
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By Subscription, $5.00 


Price for Volumes 1 through 15 


Table based on inventory of January 1, 1951 





The Journal of Consulting Psychology is of particular interest to clinical psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists, school psychologists, and persons who are engaged in 
counseling and guidance work. 


The price per volume of the Journal of Consulting Psychology was $3.00 be- 
tween 1937 and 1947. It is now $5.00 per volume and $1.00 per issue. For foreign 
orders, $.25 per volume should be added. Address orders to: 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
1515 Massachusetts Ave. N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


N MAR MAY J SEP NOV NUMBER VOLUME 
B 


$3.00 
$3.00 
$3.00 
$3.00 
$3.00 
$1.80 
$3.00 
$3.00 
$3.00 
$3.00 

2.40 
$5.00 
$5.00 
$5.00 
$5.00 


$51.20 


















NEUROLOGY 
& PSYCHIATRY 


Section VIII of Excerpta Medica 


The Neurology Section includes abstracts of all articles on neurolog- 
ical surgery in addition to general ciinical neuro-physiology. 


The section on Psychiatry covers the topics usually contained 


within the meaning of the word. In addition, the following special 
branches are dealt with fully: 


* 


* 


Psychoanalysis, individual and analytical psychology 
Sexology, criminology, alcoholism, and drug addiction as related to psychiatry 


Social and industrial psychology and psychiatry, vocational guidance and men- 
tal testing 


Psychometrics 

Personality testing and the Rorschach test 

Heredity and statistical studies as they apply to psychiatry 
Mental defect and epilepsy 


Annual volume of 1000 pages, including an index classified by author 


and subject. 


Subscription price $22.50 per annaal volume 











The Williams & Wilkins Company 
Mr. Royal and Guilford Aves. 


Baltimore 2, Merylend 
Please enter my subscription to Section VIII, Neurology and Psychiatry, of Excerpta 


Medica. I enclose $22.50. 
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SOCIAL WORK aie BOOK -- 1951 
Indispentalle ... 


is the word that has been applied te the SOCIAL 
WORK YEAR BOOK by persons engaged in coun- 
seling people with probicms. First under Russell 
Sage Foundation, and now under AASW auspices, 
this volume has served for twenty years as the 
standard reference to or ganized social work services. 


Subject Article and D irectary Sections 


Divided into two parts, the first part contains sev- 
enty-five encyclopedia type articles ranging from 
Adoption to Veterans Services, and from The Aged 
to Youthful Offenders. \ current bibliography ac- 
companies each article. 


The second part contains « national and internation- 
al directory of social and health agencies with de- 
scriptive information about the program and serv- 


ices of the agencies. Some 422 voluntary, 65 federal, 
and 23 internationa! agencies are included. 


A One Volume Library | Social Work 


More than any single volume the SOCIAL WORK 
YEAR BOOK will enable the consulting and clinical 
psychologist to find bricf, authoritative presenta- 
tions of current social work theory and practice and 
of the organizational structure of social services. 
In every library, in every clinic, the SOCIAL WORK 
YEAR BOOK will earn many times over its moder- 
ate purchase price. 


Size, 64, x91, 696 pages Price $5.00 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 


OF SCCIAL WORKERS 
New York 16, N. Y. One Park Avenue 
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